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PARA-RESCUE TRAINING: RCAF nurses hit the silk 
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FHere’s the top gas-saver among Canada’s 
lowest-price, full-size cars! 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPION 


The truly thrifty one for ’51... 
you save on gas, you save on upkeep! 
Trim and sleek in design! 

Easy to park...easy to maneuver! ci 


Drive it and find out what a bargain buy tt is! 


SEE STUDEBAKER’S NEW V-8 COMMANDER, TOO...A SENSATIONAL PERFORMER | 





LUXURY 


nly B.O.A.C. offers you all these 


vtras—at no extra fare! 





Double-Decker Stratocruisers . . . ex- 


isively! 
2. Luxurious lower-deck Sky Lounge! 
3. Pressurized, soundproofed cabins for 


nost quiet and comfort! 
4. Cocktail or aperitif, courtesy of 
1).O.A.C., then a full-course complimen- 
ry dinner with selected wines! 
5. Full-size slec per berths available (at 
ght extra cost) with breakfast in bed. 
Fastest flying time Montreal to Prest- 
ick (Glasgow), Shannon (flag stop 
id London. Time-saving connections at 
»ndon with B.E.A. to Paris and the Con- 
rent. Daily service from New York, 
». Over the Atlantic—and across the 


pd. 66 


ry B-0-A-(> 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Reservations through your travel agent or call 

BO.A.C.: Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: 

Laiversity 6-5861. Toronto—32 King St., W. 
Tel: Empire 3-4323 
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“Bulldog” gummed 


Globe Envelopes 





go anywhere 

ei ea 
... and arrive sealed-as-sent.. 
neat, Crisp and unruffled. Your 
message fresh and unsoiled by 
flap-failure or seam- splitting 
because Globe Envelopes have 
wider gummed areas on flap 
and seams. They’re stronger. 
Much. Smartly styled, too. 
Order Globe Envelopes from 
your dealer or direct. 


GLOBE 
Fimo 


< Jase 
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PENROSE LODGE 


® COMFORTABLE NURSING HOME 

® REASONABLE RATES 

© HOMEY ATMOSPHERE 

''ontion paid to special diets 
irio registered nurse on duty 
an accommodate up to 6 pati- 
never more than 2. patients 
room. 


PENROSE LODGE 


Telephone: HY. 0638 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 

Cover: These two RCAF nursing sisters—Pilot Officer 
Marion Macdonald of Vancouver and Flying Officer 
Anna Louise Peden of Victoria—are learning all about 
para-rescue training. The rugged course they started 
last month at Edmonton, the RCAF’s third since the 
end of the war, is the first to have included women. 
After graduation the nurses hope to be part of a medi- 
cal jumping team — parachuting into isolated areas, 
subsisting in mountainous or wooded terrain, and 
giving medical assistance to those in need.— Photo, 


Department of National Defence. 





Looking Ahead: Tobacco growing has some odd twists as a branch of agricul- 
ture. But one of the pleasantest for growers in Southern Ontario’s Norfolk 
County is its handsome profits. As a smoker or non-smoker you'll want to know 
the story, appearing next week, of the $30 million that vearly goes up in smoke. 


@ Election in England this fall? Some experts closely eyeing Mr. Attlee say 
Yes. Michael Barkway reports trom London on what Attlee might do. 


@® Canadian author Frances Shelley Wees, back from a trip to Newfoundland, 
gives fresh facts about the newest province. 


@ The Australians (see Page 8 this issue) have had Communist headaches in 
their labor too. A Business Front story assesses Prime Minister Menzies’ pro- 
posed cure: to shut down the Communist Party. 
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Traditions of MOSPITALITY 


An out-rider of early coaching days 


brings advance word to ‘mine host’ 


! 
to make ready for unexpected guests. 









ity 4 
Ner 


Old Time Hospital] 
in the ModernMan 









Sheraton Hotel service 


combines the finest traditions 


' ; 
of the past to bring vou mod- 





ern hospitality of a high orde 
even befor e€ at anv 
She yn Hotel. T iV SC 
terpart of the 18th century 
fast courier 1s Sheraton’s 
icle-speed TELETYPE Service 
irranging and c g 
VO 1 ese i msl iv 
vance—without cost to vou! 


Teletype 
Reservations 
reservations 
connect all 
! ’ my ] mn 1 
SHERATON HOTELS 
Quickly, and at no cost to you BY 
TELETYPE — you can arrange and confirm 


accommodation of any of the 30 Hotels 


in Canada and the U.S.A. Contact the 
t 


Sheraton Hotel in your community 
MOUNT ROYAL* a The LAURENTIEN 
Montreal AY Montrea! 
KING EDWARD* 2% ss: PRINCE EDWARD* 
Toronto Sea’ Windsor 
GENERAL BROCK* ROYAL CONNAUGHT* 

Niagara Falls Hamilton 


THE LORD ELGIN 
an affiliate’, Ottawa 


*Redecorated. refurnished, modernized 


IN U.S.A. 


BOSTON e BALTIMORE « BUFFALO # CHICAGO « DETROIT 
NEW YORKePHILADELPHIA*PiT TSBURG «PROVIDENCE, RI 
ROCHESTER ¢ ST. LOUIS, Mo.: and in other principal cities. 
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SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


Among the services 
which we provide our 
clients are the following: 
€ Monthly Booklet 
Investments” 

Trustee Investments 

Booklet) 

Financtal Canadian 

Revieu 

Canadian Got ernment 

Loans Handbook 
Record Booklet 


of Security 


Security 


Analysis 
Holdings 


Statistical Department 





Investors are invited to 
avail themselves of any 
of our services, and to 
call upon us for recom- 
mendations regarding 
the purchase or sale of 
securities. 

LISTED STOCKS 
Buying and Selling Orders 
accepted for execution at 

regular rates of 
commission on the 


Toronto, Montreal and 
New York stock exchanges. 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Since 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK 


LONDON, ENG 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 
50 hing Street ¥ est, Toronto, Canada 





IN LONDON 
ah 
37,332 


MAGAZINES 


m 


e@ London, Ontario, draws its 


With 


annually, 


industrial production 


agricultural areas. 





wealth 
amounting to 


London is also the centre 








well-balanced 
S100 


from a economy. 


well over million 


of one of Canada’s most prosperous 


Retail trade in London was estimated at S94 million and 34,860 tax- 


payers declared a combined income of SS87,969,000 in 1949. 


Further evidence of the wealth 
and progressiveness of residents 
of the “Rorest City’ is to be found 
ime thie dae that Chey buy 37,2232 


copies of the magazines, members 


of The 
eau of Canada, equivalent to 129.8 


Magazine Advertising Bur- 


coples per boo households. 


since these magazine readers 


are the customers of the better 


stores in London, the advertising 


they read in magazine is a power- 


ful force backing up the sales 


efforts of retailers in) London. 


inserted by Saturday Night, a Member of 


THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF CANADA 


21 Dundas Square 


Toronto, 1 
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fees or 


OPENS 


A RESIDENTIAL. SCHOOL FOR Lo 
Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For 
llustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 
courses d College life, write to the Principal « 
P. S. Dobson M.A. (oxon), D.D., 

SEPTEMBER 
Valuable Scholarships & Bursaries Available 


La TH ented he 


a ona 





St. Thomas, Ontario 
11th 





PEARSON ON PEACE 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS Minister Les- 
ter Pearson’s five weeks in Europe 
satisfied him that the collective secu- 
rity measures now being followed by 
the Western nations are producing re- 
sults. He found a lot more confidence 
there on this visit than on his previous 
one. The currently smiling bear has 
little to do with this development, 
however, either in Canada or Europe. 

There wasn’t much excitement here, 
for instance, over USSR President Ni- 
kolai Shvernik’s repetition of the So- 
Viet proposal for a five-power peace 
pact. This was not because of a doubt 
of the Russian desire to start high 
level negotiations of some outstanding 
issues, nor of their desire to get signa- 
tures on a peace pact. It’s rather be- 
cause the West has adopted a realistic 
attitude toward these things. Pearson's 
comment, “You can’t bring peace by 
signing a pact,” sums it up. (The 
Kelloge-Briand Pact went all the way 
and outlawed war, but one started in 
1939 all the same.) 

If the Soviet President had address- 
ed his proposals to Canada instead ot 
to the U.S., he wouldn't have got any 
further with them. At the same time, 
its unlikely they would have been 
turned down so abruptly. Commenting 
on the Soviet President’s suggestion. 
Pearson said, “We can’t rebutf their 
advances, but we have got to be pretty 
eXamination of them.” 


careful in our 


CD DEVELOPMENT 


CANADIAN and U:S. Civil 


chiefs seem satisfied with the progress 


Defence 


being made toward coordinating CD 
arrangements between the two coun- 
tries and among the states and prov 
inces. Last week the 
two countries met for the second time 


officials trom 


in three months and ironed out some 


of the major wrinkles in the over-all 
prograni, ihe communications system 
that will flash the word from. early 


warning centres to threatened commu- 
nities will work on a continental, not 
a national basis. It will involve expan- 
sion of existing facilities until there is 
with early 
exclusive job. There also be a 
stand-by that take 
if sabotage cripples the main one 


Border restrictions would probably 


a network warning as. its 
will 
Ove! 


network can 


disappear anyway in the event of an 
attack, but, for the record, agreement 
was reached whereby the border could 
be “wiped 


( 
detence if th 


rut” for purposes of civil 
ee need arose. 
Equipment standardization is caus- 


! | 


ing the Civil Detence less 


its causing the military 


peopie 
pee | le 
trouble than 
The 


equipment. 


CD weapon, fire fighting 


basic 
will be standardized 
enough to make it possible for adjoin 
Ing Municipalities to pool their equip 
Federal Government ts 


ment The 


OTTAWA VIEW 


© 


providing the provinces with $900.00 
for this purpose. It will mean some 
big changes in some areas: in Ontario 
alone more than 100 different 1\ pes 
are In use. 


STANDARDIZING 


ALTHOUGH it’s likely to be quite a 
while before the question of standard 
rifle and ammunition sizes is finally 
settled, some progress is being made 
in this direction with other equipment 
Each step this way is importan to 
Canadian industry. The big gun pro- 
gram’ at Sorel Industries Ltd. is the 
result of RCN and U.S. Navy avree- 
ment on a standard type for this 
weapon. Canadair’s order for the je: 
training aircraft, the T-33, is another 
case in point. 

More recently, the Canadian ant 
tank shell, the “Sabot,” has been ac 
cepted by both forces, and the pros- 
pects are good tor vehicles for \ Ic 
travel, platoon wireless sets (“Walkie 
Talkies”), and flame throwers 

It’s also noted that the U.S. Arm 
rank, private first class, has found its 
way into the Canadian army. In both 
countries he wears one stripe, but 
Canada he been 
corporal, and, whatever the records 
may say, that’s what he’s still calle 
by his comrades or his pals (not 
buddies). That one hasn't “taker 


| 


nas called a lance 


FORCES BUILD-UP 


MANPOWER supply isn't expects 
present any obstacle to the opel 
of the rotation plan for the Cana 


forces in Korea. At his press co 


ence last week, Defence Miu 
Brooke Claxton left) no doubt he is 
satisfied with the rate at which 


forces are growing: over 82,000 
in the three comp 
with about 47,000 a year ago. O 
Army's 44,350, there are 27 
“fighting effectives’— 20,000 ot 

in field units, 7,500 ready in reploce 
ment centres for posting 


The Detence Minister is also 
fied with the method 
tor the 27th Brigade, scheduled 1 
to Europe after Parliament app 
the Ihe 42 
through which recruiting for the 


is being done, have had about | 


services now, 


used to re 


move reserve ts 


“serious” applications: about 
have been rejected, about 3,000 


be processed. 


If there’s a continuing need 
men, and the Minister thinks 
will be, recruiting will continue 


done through the reserve units. I it 
ually all of them will have been 
a quota. The system gets the me 
parently, and besides, will provi 
reserves With a strong backing o 
tive service veterans when they 


the active units. 
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Research for Semi-Arid Land 


by Wilfrid Eggleston 


WHILE I was in Alberta this sum- 
mer, I visited the experimental 
range station a few miles south-east 
of Manyberries. This is not like the 
Suffield station, engaged in defence 
research, but studies dry land prob- 
lems. It was established in 1927, in 
time to experience the worst 
drought cycle in the history of the 
west, culminating in 1936-37. 
Scientists are  characteristically 
modest, and cautious about pub- 
lishing their findings. It can be 
said for them that in 24 years they 
have answered many of the ques- 
tions Which were in the minds of 
the founders of the station. 

The prairie provinces, unlike 
some U.S. states to the direct south, 
contain no stretches of true desert 
country. There is, however, an area 
estimated at about eight million 
which may be classified as 
semi-arid, and unsuitable for pro- 
duction of annual crops. This may 
xe regarded as the core of Palliser’s 
famous triangle, and the Many- 
near the 


tcTes 


berries station is located 
centre of this core. 

The average rainfall at the Many- 
berries station is under eight inches, 
ind the average snowfall about 34 
inches. Much of the latter is 
by evaporation in Chinook winds, 
\nnual evaporation from a 
Water surface is the highest on the 


lost 
free 


prairies, averaging about 36 inches 
: Vear. This is due to high summer 
temperatures and hot dry 
Not to be technical, the index of 


winds. 


etfective moisture shows this to be 
the driest area in the prairie prov- 


coe 
Pathetic Farmsteads 


The basic problem then is, what 
ise can be made of these eight mil- 
A large part of the 
thrown 
pen to homesteaders in 1908-09. 
Most of them took a bad beating 
nd in the abandoned their 
ithetic farmsteads: a few adapted 
to conditions by 


, » 
On acres 


egion was ill-advisedly 


end 
hemselves locat- 


ng near the few water sources, 
icking up large acreages for a 
g operating a blend of 
mall-scale ranching and cereal pro- 
luction which with and 
ver a reasonable period offers a 


fair living. 


ong, and 


reserves 


(My examination of the Many- 
Yerries station was colored by 
ersonal recollections. My parents 


vere among the settlers who home- 
teaded in the Manyberries region, 
id after 15 vears abandoned thei 
olding. And I met, on my way to 
Manyberries, the farmer who had 
ucceeded they had _ tailed, 
' picking up, along with many 
family 
suild up a considerable “ranch”. ) 


\ key Many- 


where 
homestead to 


thers, our 


discovery by the 


PPI 


berries station was the unit size 
needed for survival in that country. 
The idea of a 160 acre homestead 
turns out to have been absurd, bas- 
ed on entirely different conditions 
in more humid country. Over a 
long period, between 30 and 40 
acres of pasture is needed to sup- 
port a single range animal, such as 
a Hereford steer. | would think that 
the minimum holding for any farm- 
er or farmer-rancher in that region 
would be four to eight quarter 'sec- 
tions. A rancher who wishes to run 
a thousand cattle needs 40,000 
acres. This is the equivalent of 250 
homesteads. 


No Desert 


This dry belt is not desert, as | 
have The soil is, on the 
whole, fertile, and in cool, wetter 
years is capable of raising an oc- 
casional “bumper” harvest of wheat 

up to 50 bushels to the acre. The 
limiting factor is persistent lack of 
moisture. Even ranching cannot be 
conducted without adequate water 
supplies; and this is the critical 
problem. But light as the annual 
rainfall and snowfall ts, 
extremely few years without some 
annual run-off. Though springs are 
very and often 
hard to locate and expensive to dig, 
little of that country 


Waler-courses 


stressed. 


there are 


searce, wells are 


there is very 
without dry which 
can be dammed to provide sup- 
plementary 

The Manyberries station itself is 


Water supplies. 


an impressive proot ot this. When 
there, the 
runs to 31 


the founders located 


whole station (it now 
thousand acres) had on it only one 
spring, capable of supplying, at best, 
100 head of cattle. They 


water-course, threw 


located a 
“draw” or dry 
up three dams, and trapped suf- 


ficient water not only for livestock 


but for the irrigation of garden, 
trees, and two or three fields in 
which to grow alfalfa, clover and 


other forage. 


Three Years’ Water 


Trees planted in 1931 and sub- 
sequently, now rise over fifty feet 
high, growing out of what was the 
baldest of dry prairie. Flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, lawn, and shelter- 
belts show what ts possible. In 
other parts of the range they have 
provided dug-outs and dams, and 
dug wells, so that no part of the 
inconvenient distance 
One extremely dry 


supply 


Station is an 
from wate! 


period tested the water 
severely. 
not just 
but two or three must be entrapped 


Every 


The lesson learned is that 


one vVear’s Water 


supply, 
I 

if the rancher is to be safe. 
drv-land operator in the west would 
tind instruction and 


there 


Inspiration 
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Money at Work 


Money, like man, was made to work. 
Whether money is employed by investing it 
in Government Bonds or in sound Industrial 
matter for the 


Securities is a individual 


investor to decide. 


If you have personal savings to invest, or 
are charged with the investment of funds for 
a business or institution, we invite you to 
consult us about the matter. Any recom- 
mendations we make are based upon known 
facts about each security and have due 
regard to safety of principal, regularity of 
income and ready marketability. 

Immediate and attention 


careful will be 


given to your inquiry. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Montreal Winnipeg 
Hamilton London, Ont. 
Edmonton 


Vancouver 
Kitchener 


Toronto 
Ottawa 
New Westminster Victoria 


Halifax 


Regina 


New York 


London, Eng. 





ESTABLISHED 1878 


MEDLAND axp SON 


INSURANCE | 
371 BAY STREET EMpire 4-3332 


TORONTO | 
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COLLEGE 


“Shortest and Surest Method” 


MATRICULATION 


Combined m 
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Individual Small study groups etarial co 


nstruction 





Interviews for September enroiment may now be 


sn72 


Telephone Midway 2C 


84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta McCalium-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 
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Paging Sherlock Holmes! 


IHE SOCIETY ot Canadian Basker- 
villes. a branch of the Baker Street 
Irregulars of New York, is anxious to 
know of any local groups in Canada 
tormed tor the study of the works ot 
he Great Master. Sherlock Holmes 

So tar we know of only one. ihe 


Society of Ontario Squires in Toronto 





It there are any others in Canada. 
they would be conferring a great fa- 
vor if they would be so good as to 
make themselves known to me. 

One. H. 


Lennoxville MICHELI 


Honorary Degrees 


AMONG many SN features of which 


I have heartily approved. has been 


your steady campaign for the pres- 
ervation of an uncorrupted language. 
The memorable “flout-flaunt™ ques- 
tion and your editorial note on the 
title “Reverend,” immediately sprang 
to mind. 

Accordingly, I feel impelled to call 
your attention to a pernicious and in- 
creasing tendency on the part of press 
and radio to misuse another common 
title: the prefixing of “Doctor” to the 
names of holders of Honorary univer- 


SIL\ degrees. 


How much can we increase your 
ability to get things done? 


Any man who has a secretary does more work in 
with Dictaphone’s amazing 


ur ess fime 


dictating machine, the TimE-MASTER! 


Never at a 


BELT... the most convenient recording medium 
ever devised. Unbreakable! Can be mailed (5 
time for 4c), 


filed, or discarded. 'TIME- 


has a work-saving device captured the imagina- 
tion of business and professional men like this 

Time-MAstTer has 
in Dictaphone’s 56-year history! Here’s why: 


broken all sales records 


MASTER is as handy and easy to use as 
You record every thought the 
’ You record important phone 
. even 


1. Timi 


, 
ur telephone 





moment it , 
nde OCCUrs 


calls. You dictate when you want to . 
vour secretary is tied up with afternoon 


mail, during lunch hour, or after hours. TmME- 

MASTER users tell us this availability is the 

main reason they do so much more work, with 
strain and effort! 

2. Timre-MaAsTeER records on a plastic MErMo- 


DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone, greatest 
is a registered trademark of the 


name tn dictation, 


Du ta 


nho , 
phone 


( ‘orporation, 


Dictaphone Corporation Limited, Dept. 
629 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 


MASTER is portable, works on all electrical 
currents. You can take it home, or on trips, 
mail back your dictation. 

that will 
10 years ...ata 


3. Timk-MASTER is an investment 
bring returns for at least 





monthly cost of litthke more than one business 
telephone! 





Judge for yourself... take us up on this offer: 


Let us install Time-MAsTER equipment for you 
and your secretary. You it, see how it 
streamlines your own work. There’s no obliga- 
tion. You owe it to yourself to at least try 
TiME- Master, learn how it steps up your ability 
to get things done! Use the coupon now! 


use 


N 408. 


Please call for appointment to in- 
stall Time-Master for trial period. 


Please send me your free book 
let on dictation, Time Itself’. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City Prov. 


As you are doubtless aware, S 
custom is peculiar to North America on 
and of fairly recent origin at that 

I hasten to add that I am complete- 
ly in favor of the principle of “honor- 
ary degrees”; I object merely to 
subsequent use of the title. 
Ont. J: 


London, BLACKW} LI 


When at Seq 


I ENJOYED your feview of 
Caine Mutiny” but where did you vet 
the erroneous idea “the dreary i:fe 2 
aboard a man-of-war?” Nothing could 
be further from the truth and vou 
shouldn't bandy such careless thoughts 
about. We're at sea now on an 
phibious exercise and it is not dre 

CAPT. 
Norfolk, 


PAULI 
USA. 


MITCHELL, USN 
Va., 


The Lucky Man? 


THAT was a human report on P 
cess Margaret Rose that Alison Barnes 
wrote... But what we want to know 
is still “Who's she going to mar! 


Halifax, NS. MARGARET LAUDER 


Interprovincial Swimmer 
RE YOUR article “Prince Edward 
Island: Channel Swim”, the last pa 
graph reads: 

“She believes her feat on Sund 
makes her Canada’s only interproy 
clal swimmer”. 

While I would congratulate Miss 
Henry on her swim across the North 
umberland Strait, I would 
lusion her on her idea that she is ¢ 
ada’s only “interprovincial swimme: 

The Town of Temiskaming is sit 
uated on the Ottawa River, 
boundary between 
and Ontario. The river | 
half a mile wide. Hundreds 
youngsters have slipped in the rivet 
In Quebee and landed in Ontario 


also dis 





which 
Quebec 


here 1s pos 


forms a 


sibly 


few minutes later and swum) bach 
again. I've done it myself more th 
once. One time | timed a triend 


very good swimmer, and it took 
seven minutes. j 


Femiskaming, Que. HAZEL G. MORs 


THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENTS 


Major H. (Hec) Stewart, 45, 
Cumberland, BC, is the new Direc 
of Public Relations for the Canad 
Army. He succeeds Col. J. K. Mahon 
who is toining the staff of the W 


ern Ontario) Area Command ‘ 
London. A 
Lt.-Col. J. SS.) Manuel has 
appointed to the post of Assist 
Adjutant and Quartermaster-Gen 4 
tor Eastern) Command at Ha wy 
Headquarters He succeeds Lt.-C ‘ 
H. A. Phillips who has been na : 
to command a unit of the 27th 4 
fantry Brigade (see P. 28) i 
DEATH i 
Robert F. Thompson, OBE, } 
Director of Vocational Training 4 
the Department of Labor; sudde 4 
at his summer home on Georg : 
Bay, Ont i 
aul Fleetford Sise, 71, lead by 
Montreal businessman; in Mont 3 
after a short illness. 4 








SATURDAY NIGHT 


‘ ‘The Front Page 


sol. 66 No. 46 


Too Many Brides 


E CONGRATULATE the editors of The Van- 
iver Province on doing what editors all over 
nada would like to do if they had the courage. 
om now on there will be no engagement pictures 
d no wedding pictures in The Province. Un- 
uibtedly, an exception will be made for the mar- 
ve. When it comes, of Princess Margaret. and 
other weddings, which, in the language of ihe 
\sroom, are newspage, rather than women’s 
pe 
Wedding pictures would be the joy of women’s 
litors if only they could take them or leave them 
one. But no paper can run all the brides’ pic- 
res that come in, and proud parents do not take 
dly to a daughter being left out. Consequently, 


= ctures of brides swamp women’s pages for at 
three months of the vear. 
; One Ontario page had 500 brides’ photographs 
to appear when June ended this year, and a 
men’s editor remarked sadly that she had got 
tar behind on her weddings that in two Cases 
birth notices got in first. 
SATURDAY NIGHT solved this problem 15 years 
o by dropping weddings and social news from 
yages. The Vancouver Province has taken the 
4 sible solution and it will be interesting to see 
3 s soon other dailies follow the example. 
$ 


“Best Wine Merchant’ 


NRITER on wine in the London Sunday Times 
mmends those who wish to buy wine “to put 


nselves under the guidance of the best mer- 
in the neighborhood”. We believe this to be 


3 sound advice, and we are communicating 
: the appropriate authorities at Queen’s Park 
a View to learning which expert, in which ot 
3 | CBO establishments in our city, qualifies for 
' description; but we haven't much hope that 


yest Merchant” of wines in the neighborhood 
(urn out to be a very good merchant. 
at is one of the things that the Prohibition 
Canada did: it destroyed the wine merchant 
obliterated his function, replacing them with 
vernment clerk (who according to some 
d be a member of a trade union and accord- 
o others should not) and a svstem in which 
(tle Of Wine is simply a commodity on a shelt 
list number and a price tag. It is only very 
ily that the citizens of Ontario became able 
Ve wine served with their meals in restaurants, 


we still think that there might be a chance 


NARA SE ais lM Se tae Va 


some such restaurant to distinguish itself above 
Bog competitors by employing a wine expert to 


se Consumers as to suitable beverages and thei 
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conditioning and serving. (It would not of course 
be permitted to make known the fact that it was 
doing so by means of advertising!) 

Most of the provinces of Canada have done all 
that they can to abolish from the minds of the 
citizenry the idea that drinking wine is a civilized 
and civilizing practice. and to replace it with the 
idea that people drink wine merely to get drunk. 
We find it a little saddening to reflect that in 
Great Britain, which is still a reasonably civilized 
country, people can even now place themselves 
under the guidance of a genuine wine merchant 
whose function is not unlike that of a picture deal- 
er. or a bookseller of the old-fashioned kind 
while all we can do is consult the lists posted up 


in a “dispensary” and hope for the best. 


Saw Log Policy 


ONTARIO’S Department of Lands and Forests 
has directed pulpwood producers to save the 
larger logs for timber thus ending an old and 
angry controversy. This should mean a definite 
stepping up of lumber production and a welcome 
increase in the cash return from the vast crown 
forest areas Which private companies hold in trust. 

The new saw log policy is an indication of 


more progressive tk inking in forest Operation by 
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SSING SHO 


THE US government is worrying about 
11,000 desks for which it has no use. Why 
> 


worry? The supply of civil servants to sit at 


them will catch up in a month. 


The zoo keeper of Vancouver has been 


let out. but so far the animals haven't. 


The Ottawa Journal has discovered a To- 
ronto woman who writes a letter about the 
national capital and spells it. “not once but 
fiftv times, OTTOWA”. Oh well, she prob- 
ably pronounces Toronto Tuhronta. 


The Halifax Chronicle-Herald wants a 
five-dollar bill that will look less like a one. 


What we want is a five-dollar bill that has 


purchasing power less like a one. 


In Great Britain 80 square miles of tarm- 
land are converted to urban development 
every year, according to the National Farm- 
ers’ Union. But much of it will go to house 


civil servants who will teach farmers how to 


use what is left. 


It begins to look as if the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at one time went a little too 
far in the interests of pacific relations -with 


Russia 


the 


There is some doubt whether 


ment of South Korea could be Rhee-elected. 


vyovern- 


Discovery by the Chinese Communists 
that the Church of England in China has 
been “an instrument of aggression” gives us 
an idea. What about the Communist Church 
of Russia in Canada? 


Race discrimination in Ontario is now 
between those who know what horse is go- 
ing to win and those who dont 


We are beginning to suspect that what 
we have had with Germany for the last six 
vears, until last week's proclamation, Was 
an Undeclared Peace. 


In the event of an atom bomb attack our 





own intention is to crawl under an Ottawa 
booklet on atom bomb attacks 

Lucv savs she wonders when the butchers 
will catch on and start selling steak by the 


ounce, 


FLOOR | 
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Hon. Harold Scott’s department. The gradual von- 
version of the tree cutting operation from the old 
Slash-happy days to the present goal of perpetual 
eld is the most important development ‘n modern 
rest Management. The map is still a constant 


eminder that so much of Canada relies entirely 


t 


est production, and if this country is te 

Support thc popu ation to solve so many other 

yroviems, There is no single Issue More important 
per use of our forest resources 


yr sO Many Vears Crown 


| s d such an eaus\ opportunity for gov 
Ist lip their triends. Now that practical 
Q demands cutting on a= basis that 
e each vear replaces the amount of wood 
este government and industry must work 
OK ensure t only perpetual supply ot 
) yetu supp to i Vpes Of on 














it {Ss e 
c \ s ’ S 4) 
s 4 Yu 
( \ 
Ss coming winter even with a substantial 
subs *s added to the supply) that 
Government tinds itself compelled to go into 
@ business yrder to ensure sut- 
c ev. and expresses fears that the price ma\ 
PFeee¢ ed levels 
ictors are advanced as among the vhiet 
eusons r shortage. One of them ts the 
ce m eading to slaughtering of 
s. The s the high price of tarm tabor 
c nent of Operations. Both 
etors stem directly from the extreme prosperity 
yor, Which is consuming more meat, 
¢ to get more butter even at higher prices. 
c more Workers trom the rural areas, 
pore I, p od 
| ce eS + } | h, ho 
s S S prosperity is bound 
SW 1 in the lo un wil 
g Gel | ) Nn Wages and 
ompatible. Their tempor 
c c ] e SiOWNeSS O le INftlatio 
VS rm produce Yiag De 1d 
v c NING isc People AnO 
+ \ ( 1 40-hour Week i 
\ y-« nilk for muct ss ih 
Squeezing British Industry 
ANADA'S { d valued triend, Sir Shuldhan 
R ! I land, does 
B ( ‘ ce io th 
. Ce r ] dene 
} c Ss \ c s. Th 
3 ‘ 1 yeIWeE aN 
> j Uc ads OS ! 
h t > Shuldham 
( 1e ) ction me 
n ext election. | 
1uch more import on 
EeSss oO k ep! 
Na sS. British industry 
j ICT ses In Waves \ 
8 Cs feels that it Cannot stop 
‘ the same time st ps an 
lis yULION Of profits to the owners 
B j sucn is tne power of the u id 








SELECTIVE cutting ordered—Hon. Harold Scott 


currency of fixed value and the operation of the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand. 

Yet the ultimate effect of the temporizing policy 
which the Chancellor has adopted may well be as 
serious as the increased wages which it is designed 
to prevent. It has long been becoming more ind 
more difficult to procure capital for the main- 
tenance and expansion of all those industries :n 
Britain which are in any measure dependent upon 
a competitive market, and especially an export 
market, for the sale of their products, because the 
prospect of a continuous rise in labor costs has 
made success in such a market very doubtful 
When to this ts added the prohibition of dividend 
Increases—which incidentally penalizes the com- 
panies which most lovally adhered to the Govern- 
ment’s request for voluntarily limitation two years 
vo the outlook tor the raising of new capital 
for industrial purposes in Britain becomes bleak 
indeed. Sir Shuldham puts the case in dramatic 
torm in his letter to the Montreal Star: 

“My son wants me to spend £300 on buying 
in 8-h.p. motor car which in 1937 cost £150. I 
might as well. What about this letter on my table 
asking me to take shares in a most reputable ‘irm 
of motor car manufacturers so that an extension 
to the factory can be built and output increased? 
Waste-paper basket.” 

British Socialists claim that the low productivity 
of British industry is due to the extent to which 
the owners of factories drew out their protits dur 
the last few vears instead of plowing them 
back into maintenance and expansion. Is it sur 
prising if they did so, and were they perhaps 


not justified? 


Honor and the Ninety 


IN ALL the mass of comment on the dismissal ot 
90 cadets trom West Point for violation of the 
honor svstem, we have noticed neither in Canada 
nor in the United States any particular expression 
of surprise or of lively disapproval caused by ine 
prevalence of what would at one time have been 
regarded as a shocking form of dishonesty. ‘The 
surprise, and to a large extent the disapproval, 
have been reserved for the West Point authorities, 
who actually took the honor system seriously and 
undertook to enforce it at the price of ruining the 


Army football team. 


The idea has become widely accepted that 
tically anything is permissible if it contribut.. (o 


the winning of a game by “dear old Siwash”. ng 
that educational authorities who do not subs. jhe 
to this idea are behind the times, living in an |. ory 


tower, misguided and idealistic relics of the 
torian era. It is possible that the courage s} wn 
by the West Point authorities—who in matte | of 
honor should certainly be the leaders in Ame: can 
education—may have put a check to the s d 
of this idea and started a rettrn to olde id 
better concepts. If so, the tragedy of the 


will not have been wholly wasted 


Mr. St. Laurent’s Uprising 


WHETHER or not there is any major diffs 


in Meaning between the two words, Prime 


ister St. Laurent’s insistence that uprising 
than rebellion properly describes — the 
troubles of 1885 is a commendable move to 
the bitterness that has lingered so long aft 
unfortunate affair. 

By whatever name you call it, the bloods 
Saskatchewan was entirely unnecessary an S 
torians now generally agree that the bunglin 
criminal delay of the Federal Government was 
fundamentally to blame. The uprising itselt was 
not nearly as serious as the damage do 
French-English relations in the violent re 0 
which followed the Government's decisi 
execute Riel. The hanging of Riel split O 
and Quebee as they had never been split 
and sharply set back the task of blend 
bilingual country into a harmonious nation 

Out of the uprising came one good thing. The 
service rendered by the CPR in rushing tro 


Saskatchewan was so conspicuous that the Op 


position eased its attacks, the Government me 
through with needed finance and the railway was 
able to continue construction. Van Horne. ther 


CPR president, suggested that the railway s| 
build a monument to Riel. 

It at this late date the use of the softe 
uprising is of any value, it will certainly 
harm, even to the surviving Veterans of ISS 


drop the word rebellion 


Royalty and Populace 


CERTAINLY it ts desirable that the Prince 
her consort should be seen by as many loval ¢ 
dians as possible during their brief tour « 
country. Rovalty loses half its function it sey 
touch with the masses of the people to wl 
is roval. But we hope that these loyal Can 
will bear in mind that the obligation is not 
on one side. If it is the duty of the royal 
to make themselves visible, it is also the d 
those who come to see them, to make the! 
plain and their enthusiasm manifest 

These young persons are not moving-| 
Stars, Whom we can repay for thei public a 
ances by buying admission tickets to thei 
[hey are not politicians, whom we can e 
office or relegate to obscurity. They are vel 


working members of a family whose tas 


honors come to it by descent and thus can the 
be neglected nor evaded except at great Ss Ike 
and with great personal diminution of stat 

We do not therefore fulfil our obligations t 
them by merely standing on the sidewalk ne\ 


go by or merely sitting in our seats at thet 
functions. We owe it to them to make them .vme 
return for their visit to our town or distric WW 


hope that the various authorities who have 





of their program will bear this in mind, a! 


see to it that local itineraries are so arrange. 





ae Nt lice “ 


nae alshitetes 


Pop MACS wets cy 





ett 


sieht Sinisa a i sa titin 


lat RR AN I NN ESET He 


‘ood turn-out of the citizens can be expected 
srever they go, and that the conditions will be 
orable to a demonstration of 
iusiasm. Long processional routes are undesir- 

unless there is a reliable prospect of a solid 
vd lining them from beginning to end; half-a- 
n people to a block do not constitute a crowd 


affection and 


cannot indulge in expressions of enthusiasm. 
ermen should be restrained from insisting that 

ward in the city be visited by the royal pair. 
reading of addresses of welcome is much less 
much 
irs, than the sight of excited groups of chil- 


tant, and less pleasurable to the 
and parents, especially if both children and 
ty show some sign of Knowing what is going 
id differentiating it from circus day, St. 
“k's Dav and the “Glorious Twelfth”. 


“Every Act. . Is Repealed” 


kind of thing that happens when any legis- 
body gets tired of its work and hands over 
portions of it to officials with authority to 
ite in its name is nicely exemplified by a 
t act. scheme, order, fiat or ukase—we don’t 
exactly what to call it—of the Minister of 


ition of Great Britain, enacted, devised, 
d or promulgated under the authority con- 
! upon him by Section 86 of the Educa- 
\ct, 1944, as amended by the Education Act, 
iuse | of this scheme or order defines its 
by stating that it applies to certain founda- 
schools of the diocese of Worcester, Clause 
ds 


Every Act of 
Siatute, Deed, instrument or trust affecting the 


Parliament, Letters Patent. 
1 lot i ‘re “> » > > r 
foundations is hereby repealed and the provisions 
is Scheme are substituted therefor.” 
Ihe courts of law are thrown out with the 


nonchalance as the statutes, deeds and in- 


struments. Clause I] says: “Any question as io 


construction of this Scheme or as to the regu- 
or validity of any acts done or about to be 
inder this Scheme shall be determined con- 
ely by the Minister of Education upon such 
cation made to him tor the purpose as he 
s sufficient.” We do not think that under 
egislation by delegation the Minister will 
to bother about “natural justice” in the 
est degree. 
we right in thinking that we detect a certain 
ity between the position of a Minister of 
I tion under a Labor Government and that of 
numissar of Education under Marshal Stalin? 





Sonnet from Stratford 


mania is to get proletarian translations of 
speare and other world classics, Bucharest 
1S announced, because iransla- 
re ‘distorted’ and ‘have a capitalistic, land- 


p slant.” "“—Punch. 


pre-War 


EN in the chronicle of tabloid prose 
read Rumania’s going to paraphrase 
world’s best books, including, 1 suppose 


fv Sonnets, Early Poems and my Plays; 


n critics, with their principles imported 
irectly from the Kremlin, rave and rant 
tterature, and call my stuff “distorted,” 
Vith definite signs of “capitalistic slant’; 


I suppose I ought to fume and fret 
tain maledictions on the head of Joe 
i his advisers in the Soviet 

or daring to revise my Folio; 


iding such items in the daily press 
ust admit that 1 could not care less. 
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Treason Is Getting Very Vague 


by B. K. Sandwell 


CANADIANS who are anxious to avoid com- 
mitting the crime of treason should make them- 
selves acquainted with an entirely new and untried 
definition of that crime which now appears in the 
Canadian Criminal Code but has not attracted 
much attention from anybody except lawyers and 
Communists. The lawyers are interested in it as 
a potential source of legal 
argument. The Communists 
are Interested in it as a pos- 
sible means of bringing Com- 
munistic activities, in certain 
circumstances, within the de- 
finition of treason. 

The amendment to the Code 
repeals the subsection which 
defined one form of treason 
as “assisting any public enemy 
at war with His Majesty 
in such war by any means 


—Noakash 
B. K. SANDWELL 


whatsoever” and replaces that definition with 
the words: “Assisting, while in or out of Can- 


ada, any enemy at war with Canada, or any armed 
forces against whom Canadian forces are engaged 
in hostilities whether or not a state of war exists 
between Canada and the country whose forces 
they are.” It will be noted that His Majesty has 
disappeared from the statute, and is replaced by 
“Canada.” The main purpose of this is to get rid 
ot the obsolete assumpt on that the King is always 
at war in all of his territories when he is at war 
in the United Kingdora, which is no longer the 
case. Those of us who like old phraseology might 
suggest that His Majesty could have been left in 
the statute by making t speak of enemies “at war 
with His Majesty in the right of Canada” or some- 
thing like that. The new phraseology has what 
some people may regard as the advantage that it 
need not be changed if Canada becomes a Re- 
public, but there are lots of other places in the 
new amendments in which the King is still in 
evidence, so perhaps the omission here is not 


serious. 


Hostilities Without War 


The vital change is that which recognizes the 
possibility of a state of hostilities without a state 
of war. This is mainly the result of Canada’s 
membership in the ‘Jnited Nations, as a result ot 
which Canadian forces are now fighting in Korea 
but without any stace of war and without any de- 
clared “public enemy at war with His Majesty.” 

[hat some such extension of the law was neces- 
sary may be admitted, but the vagueness of this 
definition, compared with the rigid legal exactitude 
of the old one, makes some lawyers uneasy. The 
old law made it perfectly clear whom the Cana- 
dian citizen was forbidden to assist; it was only the 
public enemy at war with His Majesty. The state 
of being at war with His Majesty is one concern- 
ing which the law is reasonably definite. The 
public enemy must be a government, or perhaps 
in some instances a pretended government, such 
as a rebellious colony or dependency, and His 
Majesty must have performed some specific act to 
constitute it an enemy. 

How different is the present proposition! The 
enemy is not a government in a state of war, but 
“any armed forces against whom Canadian forces 
are engaged,” no matter how they became en- 
gaged. The loyal citizen, whether in or out of 
Canada, must not assist those forces or he is guilty 
of treason. The situation is full cf interesting 
possibilities. We are not at all sure what armed 
forces our Canadian forces are opposing in Korea. 
There may be Chinese forces among them, there 





may be Russian, there may be Polish. The fact 
that the Chinese, Russian and Polish governments 
have said nothing to us, and we have said nothing 
to them, about a state of war has nothing to do 
with it. 

If there are Chinese forces Opposing us, it is 
possible that the owners of the Ming Sung steam- 
ships may be affording them some indirect assis- 
tance. But the statute says nothing about directness 
or indirectness: it simply says “assisting.” Are the 
owners and agents of the Ming Sung steamships 
committing treason? How do we find out? How 
do they find out? 

In the old law, where the test was “at war, 
there was no difficulty about finding out. His 
Majestv not only told us whom we might not 
assist, but took all sorts of precautions to help us 
in not assisting. Where there is no state of war, 
but merely some vague operating 
against our armed forces, the thing is much more 
troublesome. You can't embargo 
against vague armed forces, whose only descrip- 
tion is that they are fighting against some armed 


forces of our own. 


‘armed forces” 


declare an 


When Are Hostilities? 


The laws of war have been developed out oi 
centuries of experience, and the existence ot 
state of war is one of the most easily ascertainable 
facts in public affairs. The existence of a state of 


hostilities between Canadian forces and other 
armed forces which are otherwise wholly unde- 
fined is neither easily ascertainable nor easily 


provable. The crime of treason is one of the most 
serious in the whole Criminal Code, and its pen- 
alty may be death. We should fee! 
less apprehensive of future difficulty 
possibly a greatly reduced public estimation of the 
seriousness and moral reprehensibility of the crime 

if the new law had laid upon His Majesty's 
Government in Canada at least some responsibility 


a good deal 


including 


for seeing that those who earnestly desire to avoid 


committing this crime are told when Canadian 
forces are “engaged in hostilities,” what are the 
tests for establishing the character, origin and 
sources of supply and authority of the forces en- 
gaged against them (and whom it becomes treason 
to assist), and when the hostilities have ceased and 
it Is no longer necessary to be careful about w hom 


one assists. 


Why Not an Order-in-Council? 


No vestige of such responsibility remains in the 


new law. It does not even say that the Canadian 
forces are engaged by order of the Government 
of Canada; they might be committed to hostilities 


by some person or some authority entirely outside 





of Canada. Indeed that is one of the possibilities 
which the new legislation is designed to provide 
for. General MacArthur might have thrown 
Canadian troops into hostilities against Chinesz 


months ago. 


troops at a moment's notice a few 
f 

have converted into treason actions 

innocuous 


and thereby 
which before he did so were entirely 
That is no doubt a situation for which, in this 
modern world, we have to prepare ourselves: but 
authority 
which Canadians are constitutionally called upon 
to obey we should like to see the Canadian Gov- 
ernment taking the responsibility of telling Cana 
dians whom they may and whom they may not 
assist, if only by an Order-in-Council in the 
Canada Gazette. Meanwhile we sympathize with 
the judges who have to decide whether or not to 
hang the first under this 
Statute. 


until there is established a real world 


persons 


prosecuted 
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AUSTRALIA'S HALF-CENTURY 


LOOKING UP— 
FROM DOWN UNDER 


“DIGGERS”, proudly worn cognomen of 


by Robert Francis 


FIFTY YEARS atter Queen Victoria proclaimed 





the sheep grazier. the city merchant, the mounted 


colonies on huge south sea island t policeman on_ his outback beat, the Tasmanian 

c Co onwealth of Australia, her inhabi farmer, regards the future with keen anticipation 

ty are spending a vear looking back over thei and aggressive pride. The Aussie is a boisterous, 

Story and trving to assess their future extrovert chap, given to direct action and the 

I s people trom Hobart to Darwin straight answer, with none of the deviousness otf 
Staged flag-waving celebrations of the jubilee. and the over-sophisticated old world. 


two world 








“It will probably always be true.” an Australian 


s Slouc re fighting statesman once said, “that a nation’s voice re- 

emo A ageresso sounds in direct proportion — to its fighting 

W c ens re-enact he epic journey ot strength.” In spirit, if not in numbers, the saving 
Cap ( s St Murray) and is applicable to his country. 

NI ydgee Rivers in 1862 one of the ex Canberra itself is still in the early stages of a 


ns Which opened Australia, Prime Ministei 





long term plan to: build a pertect national capital. 


face a future of confident pro 


R. G. Menzies was tighting the enemy at home There's no rush about a scheme like this, its build- 
His yreadth victory last April, in both House ers sav. Thev’ve been at it since 1911 when the 
Senate. was his mandate to press his battle American architect Burley Griffin drew the plan 
st t Communists who by control of trade The population was a mere 2.000 When the 
s. strikes. slow-downs and dissension, seek present King opened Parliament in 1927 and the 
c OK ress to disaste federal capital officially moved from Melbourne 
Halt century ago, the Commonwealth was Only 22.000 live in the capital now, all Australian 
seemed a secure world. Australia Government employees except the butcher and 
lective solated by distance trom the cen the baker and i foreign dhanases ENGINEER Inonulis Nicis from Lan — 
yower. Britain and her fleet guarded Some day. when the new government buildings ical of the will-to-succeed immigrants dow! 
seu es of the earth. Few Australians thought ire finished and the parks and Jakes are built. 
‘ % reat. to. their thinl and when the population of Australia is 20,000,- 
c mM e hung nillions o QO0O, Canberra will have grown too. Meantime, 
\ ey 1 irantees of security are no vou can drive for miles through open parkland in 
the centre of town. 
I - Ce the mid-century lineup Immigrants trom Europe have been moving in 
\ i her future around immigra it the rate of 150,000 annually. and this vear’s 
S e\pansion, keved to hvdro total mav reach 200.000. With a slow start after 
s d ivation schemes whic the war. the movement has accelerated in the last 
\ lite to arid vallevs three vears with the result that 475,000. settlers 
\ d Europe is pumping int have arrived from Britain and Europe since 1945 
c Ce The vVerage Australiat CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
CITY OF SUNSHINI / name of P Ves fustralia’s capital. Its population is 272,000 
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CHANGE IN CLIMATE 





GERMANY IS READY 


TO BEGIN ARMING | 


by Richard Lowenthal 


tonn, 
i} HE APPROACH of new Allied deci- 
ns on a German contribution to 
Yestern defence finds the Germans 
nsiderably less reluctant to play 
wir part than they were six months 
o. Opposition to “remilitarization” 
is become far less violent, and there 
» now vocal groups of military pro- 
ssionals—including some of the least 
sirable elements in the country— 
10 are eager to join in. 
Some recent Allied “opinion polls”, 
sed on ambiguously framed ques- 
ns and very small samples, prob- 
ly overstate present popular support 
a defence contribution. There is 
sull hardly any popular enthusiasm 
the idea. But after one month the 
ange in atmosphere compared with 
December is unmistakable. There 
still much opposition among the 
sing Who would be conscripted, but 
en here the prevailing reaction is a 
oughtful hesitation rather than the 
mer virtually unanimous outcry 
hne wis” (without us). 


\mong many both of the young and 

the older people, opposition has 
ven way to a resigned attitude that 
t's going to happen anyway”. And 
mong the former professional sol- 
‘rs, an outburst of new associations 
d old comrades’ meetings indicates 

too clearly the eager hope that in 
ing back to their old job they will 
ecover their old prestige and social 
inding. 


Worries Disappear 


Several factors have contributed to 
us Change. First of all the Korean 
xinic has gone. When the Chinese 
‘re marching into South Kerea, 
irge numbers of Germans believed 
at the Russians would march into 
Nestern Germany at the first sign of 

‘rmament, and considered that any 

cision, before a Four Power confer- 
ce had been held, would be a dan- 

US provocation. Since then, the 
nese have been beaten back, and 
\llied forces in Western Germany 
e¢ increased to virtual equality with 
Soviet forces in the Eastern half— 
nobody seems to worry that the 
is conference of deputy Foreign 
sters broke up without result. 
secondly, the first shock of surprise 
gone. The Germans can no longer 
that they are being dragooned 
a Western army without being 
ed. The matter has been freely dis- 
sed in Germany from every angle. 

Government has been given a 
nce to state its terms, both political 
military, to experts, and its ulti- 
‘e agreement will be negotiated. 


Indications are that the German 
nations will enjoy complete equal- 
f rights in the joint military organ- 


ization to be set up, and that the po- 
litical status of the Federal Republic 
will be as nearly sovereign as is pos- 
sible without jeopardizing the Allied 
rights to stay on the Elbe frontier and 
in Berlin. Delay in short has brought 
familiarity with these thoughts. Delay 
has also brought negotiation, and nego- 
tiation is about to yield considerable 
results. : 

Thirdly, the “soldiers’ leagues” have 
become vocal and the Government has 
succeeded in establishing relations of 
confidence with some of their leaders. 
Following the famous meeting of the 
“Greater Germany” Armored Corps 
some time ago, which barred the neo- 
Nazi “General” Ernst Remer and ex- 
pressed its loyalty to the democratic 
state, no less than three important 
meetings have been held. At Bonn, the 
largest association otf tormer profes- 
sional officers, hitherto concerned ex- 
clusively with pension claims, decided 
in the presence of 30 ex-generals to 
Open its ranks to all veterans and to 
rename itself the “German Soldiers 
League”. It did so in an evident bid 
to establish in due course its influence 
among all eligible German soldiers- 
an influence which its leaders, headed 
by the former Imperial Admiral Gott- 
tried Hansen, are likely to use in the 
sense of the Right Wing of the presen 
Government coalition—for remilitari- 
zation and for a rebirth of German 
military prestige. 

At Iserlohn, a meeting of former 
officers and soldiers of the Afriica 
Korps, headed by General Ludwig 
Cruewell, expressed willingness to fig ht 
for Western defence and loyalty to the 
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—Wide World 


LATEST DEMAND by »n.ilitarist faction is freeing of all German war-criminals 


Leader is General Ramcke, 


Republic, and sent greetings to the 
Field Marshal Rommel, 
forced into suicide for sharing in the 
conspiracy against Hitler. At Bruns- 
wick, however, General Herman 
Ramcke, recently returned after five 
years in a French gaol, was cheered 
to the echo by thousands of para- 
troopers when he demanded, as a pre- 
condition for German military co- 
operation, the release of all military 
men held by the Allies for alleged war 
crimes, from Field Marshals Von 
Manstein and Kesselring in the British 


widow of 
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PARTIAL NUCLEUS of the new German Army. These troops, half of them vet- 
erans, are already being trained, clothed and equipped by the American Forces. 


here ereeted by ex-paratroopers, on his own release 


prison at Werl to Admirals Raedet 
and Doenitz at the Four-Power prison 
at Spandau. 

In the weeks and months to come, 
much will be heard of the former 
German officers sentenced by Allied 
war crimes courts. Ramcke has made 
the most aggressive speech so far in 
the campaign, but many of the former 
officers most eager to don uniform 
again mean precisely this when they 
talk of restoring the honor of the 
Vehrmacht. On the other hand, it is 
just those former officers most gen- 
uinely shocked about the record of the 
Hitlerite armies, and most sincerely 
concerned with the moral problems of 
modern war, who are still most hesi- 
tant to support the German defence 
contribution. The main objection in 
these responsible-minded circles is 
still that so far the Allies have refused 
to discuss the total size of the forces 
of which the German contingent 
would form a part, and hence the 
chances ot an effective defence of 


German territory. 


And No Retreat 


With the recent increase of Allied 
forces on the spot and the latest an- 
nouncement of American plans tor 
1952 by U.S. Defence Secretary Mar- 
shall, it should no longer be impossible 
for the Allies to talk over this prob- 
lem with responsible German experts. 
A real guarantee that Germany would 
not be sacrificed as Allied armies re- 
treated behind the Pyrenees might 
activate many of the best elements in 
Germany, and by this, might still make 
it possible for the West to dispense 
with old-style militarists of the Ramcke 
type.— OFNS. 
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REV. IAN BURNETT 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Ottawa 


RT. REV. FRANCIS CARROLL 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Calgary 


by W. John Dunlop 


WHETHER Canadians as a whole are religious 
people or not, has been a matter of controversy 
But new churches are mushrooming up all over 
the country and the old ones are pretty well filled 
every Sunday. Young people are taking a more 
active part in the church community. Special 
services and teaching missions at the universities 
are overcrowded. “Fifty-Fifty” clubs for young 
married couples and “Young Adults” organiza- 
tions are doing a good job. Even the baby, who 
used to sit on mother’s knee in the back pew until 
she started to fidget, now has a nursery at church 
complete with plastic beads, overstuffed dolls and 
an attendant to keep her out of mischief. 

[here are many reasons, of course, for this 
growing church attendance. War and the threat 
of war play an important part. The modern 
approach to worship and the shorter sermon have 
a Wider appeal. The day of long repetitive prayers 
and endless sermons are disappearing fast. To- 
day’s generation of churchgoers, so used to having 
everything streamlined, is looking for a short, 
down-to-earth and to the point sermon. The man 
who can say what needs to be said in 20 minutes 
wins today’s popularity vote. Preachers have 
begun to realize the limitations imposed on recep- 
tiveness by the hardness of the church seat. 

The great preacher is not so much in evidence 
today. It may be that he belongs to our father’s 
generation. But preaching is only part of a clergy- 
man’s work. There is a ministry for all far 
greater than preaching. Many clergymen are not 
great preachers and they are the first to recognize 
and admit it. But where these men fall down on 
preaching they make up a hundred times in thei: 
ministry. Quite often the poorest preacher in a 
community of three or four churches is the great 
est organizer. 

What are the requisites of a great preacher? 
Someone has suggested a simple criterion, “one 
who not only keeps his own congregation coming 
back for more Sunday after Sunday, but who 
attracts others from outside his own parish and 





W. JOHN DUNLOP is Supervisor of Religious 
and Exchange Broadcasts for the CBC. 
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Montreal Daily Star 


REV. GERALD CRAGG 
Erskine and American United Church, Montreal 


CANADA'S SEVEN _ 


who gives each worshipper something to take 
for further thought.” A good preacher is a } 
who wears well—who has some enduring qu 
There are some men who are good elocution:sts 
who are clever at turning a phrase and have a 
of oratory but nine times out of ten these men 
touch with their people. There is no absi 
standard for preaching. Everyone has his 
opinion of what a preacher should be. 
Canada has given some outstanding m« 
pulpits outside the country. Dr. Robert McCracken 
of New York’s Riverside Baptist Church ¢ 
from McMaster. Rabbi Maurice’ Eisendriih 
whose intellectual sermons filled Toronto’s H 
Blossom Synagogue, is now in New York 
Dr. J. S. Bonnell, a native of the Maritimes and 
former minister of Westminster United, Winnipeg, 
is also in New York at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. The Rev. Dr. David McLennan, whose 
popularity in the West earned him a call from 
limothy Eaton Memorial Church, went to Yale 
Divinity School to help others become 


preachers 


Here and Abroad 


Dr. Norman Langford is in Philadelphia looking 
after publications for the Presbyterian Churc! 
the U.S. He recently took over the post of another 
great Canadian preacher, Dr. J. D. Smart, who 
is now at Rosedale Church, Toronto. The late 
Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, who wrote so many 
sellers (e.g., “Magnificent Obsession,” “The 
Robe”), was Minister of Erskine American 
Church, Montreal, betore going to California. Col 
William Dry, Chief Secretary of the Salvation 
Army in England, was a powerful, popular 
preacher, much sought after for Salvationist rallies 
in Canada 

Iwo former Primates and several outstanding 
preachers have died within the last few years 
Archbishops Owen and Kingston always delivered 
fine sermons when their ecclesiastical duties pe 
mitted them to preach. The inspirational ind 
emotional preaching of Canon H. J. Cody filled 
St. Paul’s, Toronto, for 20 years. Monsignor Mi 
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CANON F. H. WILKINSON 
St. Paul's Church, Toronto 
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GREATEST PREACHERS 


| Kline was always in great demand by Roman 
noi congregations. About the same time Dr. 

|, Bingham, Dr J Schlater and Dr. John 
Neil were commanding large and faithful 
iences. Dr. Hugh Thompson Kerr is still re- 
ibered at Pittsburgh’s Shadyside Presbyterian 
irch as a Can idian with a message. 


Graceful Academics 


Universities and Colleges of Canada, too, 
claimed more than their share of top ranking 
chers. Dr. George Gilmour, Chancellor ot 
\icoMaster, is in great demand. He is an intellect- 
vith a sense of humor that he cannot prevent 
ybling over. Dr. James S. Thomson, Dean of 
Gill Divinity School and former General Man- 
of the CBC, has neither lost his Scottish 
cent nor forgotten the art of preaching. The 
ent Moderator of the United Church of Can- 
Dr. C. M. Nicholson, is Principal of Pine Hill 
Divinity Hall, Halifax, and a colleague, Dr. E. A 
Kerr is President of Dalhousie. Both men are 
ughtful preachers. Dr. R.S. K. Seeley, Provost 
Trinity College, Professor David Hay of Knox 
College, Dr. A. B. B. Moore, Head of Victoria 
College, and Dr. W. J. Gallagher, Secretary of 
Canadian Council of Churches would also 
ite at the top of any poll were they preaching 
Sunday after Sunday in the same church. 

\ number of men who have recently retired 
clong to the greats of all time. Dr. George 
Pidgeon, formerly of Bloor Street United Church, 
loronto, always packed his church. He was a 

iightforward speaker of winsome personality. 
Clarity and simplicity were his attributes. Dr. 
Irevor Davies, one-time minister of Timothy 
taton Memorial was a great thinker, but he never 

ed to be natural and simple in his preaching. 
Dr. Willard Brewing of St. George’s, Toronto, 

d tormer United Church Moderator, had the 

sige of a man who came up through another 
ommunion—Reformed Episcopal. His sermons 
sere short and practical. He is still one of Can- 
ida’s most helpful speakers. He never let anyone 
ive his service without giving them something 


{ 


—Ranson, Edmonton 


REV. E. J. BAILEY 
First Baptist Church, Edmonton 


to think about. Dr. F. W. Norwood of Montreal. 
still active but on the retired list of the United 
Church, makes most effective use of the English 
language. He has preached to the largest con- 
gregations in Canada. 

Dr. W. A. Cameron, who retired a few years 
ago from active ministry, has been called the 
greatest preacher of our time. He built up <¢ 
tremendous congregation at Bloor Street Baptist 
Church and when Toronto grew north he went 
with it and built the great edifice on Yonge Street 

-Yorkminster. This he accomplished through 
the sheer power of preaching. His sermons were 
decisive — there was no doubt in anyone’s mind 
what he was saying. He took nothing back. He 
had a great knowledge of history and a knack of 
using current events to drive home his points. 
But since he does not occupy a permanent pulpit, 
“W.A.” does not fairly fit into this poll. 


The Air-minded 


A man who is great in the pulpit and who 
knows all the gestures and tricks of oratory quite 
often falls down when it comes to radio. The 
preacher who had to make himself heard in the 
back row of the gallery for 20 years finds it diffi- 
cult at first to adapt himself to the intimate style 
of the microphone. But nearly all of these men 
were astute enough to study the microphone and 
become just as competent on the air as in the 
pulpit. 

The radio preachers who have been on the air 
longest are known only to an Ontario audience. 
They are Canon J. E. Ward of St. Stephen’s and 
Father Charles Lamphier, Parish Priest of West 
Hill and Director of the Radio League of St. 
Michael. 

It was to St. Stephen’s that at least three Pri- 
mates went to hear a sermon when they were on 
their own time in Tcronto. Canon Ward held a 
Sunday evening radio audience in spite of stiff 
oppesition from popular type programs on other 
stations for 20 years. He chose to stay in a down- 
town pi arish and write poetry, hymns, stage and 
radio plays rather than go on to a cathedral. He 
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RABBI ABRAHAM FEINBERG 
Holy Blossom Temple, Toronto 


has written more than 100 plays in the “Way of 
the Spirit” series broadcast by the CBC ever} 
Sunday and is known to school children and 
others right across the land. 

Father Lamphier has talked to radio listeners 
for 19 years. He is the champion of the working 
man. He has never been afraid to say what he 
thinks and because of his broadcasts he is hated 
by those who follow the Communist line. 


The Rev. Andrew C. Lawson while at Central 
United, Calgary, and his successor the Rev. 
Gerald Switzer commanded as large a radio fol- 
lowing as anyone in Canada. 


Father Matthew Meehan, a young Rede empto- 
rist priest at St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, 
is becoming widely known for his network talks 
to young people. 

There are others in Prince Albert, Regina, 
Montreal and Halifax. Where the man in the 
pulpit speaks to hundreds, the successful broad- 
caster talks to hundreds of thousands 


General Consensus 


But this survey — by no means an exhaustive 
one—started out with the intention of discovering 
the names of men who may be listed as Canada’s 
outstanding speakers of the present day. To arrive 
at this list, SATURDAY NIGHT asked the opinions 
of 20 ministers and laymen. Each person ques- 
tioned was asked to supply seven names and the 
seven who appear most frequently in this informal 
poll follow. All comments have been made by 
their colleagues, or by ministers of other denomi- 
nations, or by laymen. It should be stated that 
the choice is not necessarily that of the writer. 
It would seem to bring forward seven. These men 
are not all found in the biggest and wealthiest 
churches, they are not al! fresh from college nor 
are they all Teaching retirement. They are not 
listed in the right order. 

The seven nominees are (1) the Rev. Ian 
Burnett, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Otta- 
wa; (2) Canon F. H. Wilkinson, St. Paul's, To- 
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REV. EARLE C. GORDON 
First United Church, Truro 
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his first official notice a two-month 
up to the Banff School of Fine 
Art. Upon receiving his degree in 1945 
from U of T, he earned a scholarship to 
the State University of lowa. 

At lowa State, Beny rapidly earned a 
reputation as a graphic artist. His prints 





were invited to the leading American 
shows at Carnegie Institute, the 





Art Institute of Chicago, the Pennsyl 
\cademy ind) the = important 
Brooklyn Museum Annual Print Show. 


a 


t March, Beny had his first majo1 

New York one-man show. The titles in 
it show presented a cross-section of 
his creative sojourn to date. “Capri In 
Octob hung cheek by jowl to “Flight 


From Medicine Hat’. Canvases like 
Prairie Morning” and “Go Home Bay” 


were a reminder that Beny was making 
Canada’s existence better known abroad. 


DUSK MOUNTAINS” (r.) is moody 


interpretation of foothills of his boyhood. 


Western prairies and the Mediterranean scene. He ts 
European and American gallery and private collections. 
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St. Hilda's College, T 
“PRAIRIE” (/945) is typical of Beny’s 


sweeping panorama and large areas of 


“PIETA”, a papier collage (from cut-out p 
of patterned paper) was done on last European 
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“NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


juebec: 


SOME "WRONG IDEAS’ 


j}HER ROY of the Quebec min- 
city of Rouyn is one of the most- 
ked-about priests in this land today 
the result of his high-handed ac- 

in burning pamphlets mailed 
ugh the post office by a minister 
the Baptist Faith in nearby Nor- 


Phe pamphlets were addressed ‘to 
Baptists of Rouyn. Father Roy 
d about these religious tracts and 
the postmaster not to deliver 

He then collected the offending 
and burned them. 

fis explanation was simplicity it- 

“The pamphlets,” he — said, 
ld give people wrong ideas.”” So 
signed them to the flames. 

Retaliation was swift. The offend- 

yostmaster was dismissed. But so 

tur as could be learned, no action 

planned against Father Roy for 
mpering with the Royal Mail. 

the Montreal Daily Star, in an edi- 
torial rebuke, stated: 

Father Roy took it upon him- 

to re-establish a form of censor- 

ship. followed by summary and arbi- 

trary action, which has no longer any 

place in this democracy, where free- 

dom of worship and belief is part ot 
the air we breathe. 

‘It a bundle of sermons may be so 
dealt with because of the views they 
express, might it not be equally per- 
missible to seize from the public mails 

whatever means) an individual 
on any subject and to suppress 
terfere with the mail service to 
le On grounds or pretexts ot the 
tlimsy kind?” 


Saskatchewan: 


BUMPER BONANZA 


PRAIRIE farmers have one eve on 
slowly maturing wheattields and 
ther on the weather 
lays, assessing their chances of 
off a bumper harvest this fall. 
he moment, there is a big crop 
it. The Saskatchewan Govern- 
has estimated an average vield 


forecasts 


( at of 21 bushels per acre for the 

ce—that is for every acre that 

M ded to wheat last spring regard- 

es what has happened to those 
s acres since then. 


| wheat pool’s crop condition 
supports the estimate of the 


G Iment’s agricultural experts, al- 
U the pool has made no official 
es! ie. 


average yield, if realized, will 
i crop of more than 300 million 

this fall from Saskatchewan 
‘lone. 

‘test hazard facing the farmers 
the wheat crop on the prairies 
erally ten days later than last 
‘hich postpones the harvest and 
the first frost dates that much 


year’s unusually early August 
dissipated 82 million bushels in 
days and dropped the grade of 


most of the balance of the crop to 
feed wheat. 

Meantime, if the bumper crop is 
realized, there will develop problems 
of elevator space and there may be 
much good wheat stored on the ground 
this fall where spoilage is high. The 
wheat carryover at the start of the 
present crop year has been reported 
at 162 million bushels against 98 mil- 
lion bushels a year ago. 


Alberta: 
WESTERN TOUR 


PRIME MINISTER St. Laurent, who 
recently made a tour of the prairie 
provinces, was hounded by rains dur- 
ing his Alberta visit. Nevertheless, he 
emerged with the honorary title ol 
Chief Sweet Grass, conferred on him 
by Chief Charlie Legotf of the Cree 
Indian tribe at St. Paul, 100 miles 
north of Edmonton 

Despite weather conditions which 
curtailed the program in some meas- 
ure, the Prime Minister made what 
was largely a triumphal tour, designed 
primarily to pav honor to the 60th 
anniversary of the settling of Ukrain- 
lans in western Canada. 

Just before he entered Alberta, the 
PM was confronted by a telegram 
from Carl E. Berg, Edmonton labor 
leader and Vice-president of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada. The fiery Berg demanded that 
the PM return at once to Ottawa and 
call a special session of Parliament to 
check rising costs of living with price 
controls. 

In an Edmonton interview, Mr. St 
Laurent said, “Mr. Berg is entitled to 
his opinion, which no one is obliged 
to share.” He said there had been no 
decision to call a special session and 
restoration of price controls anywey 
would not provide a permanent cu’e 
for the problem. For many mont's 
the Government had been consideriig 


other methods which would have lest- 
ing benefits. 





cP 
WEEK’S WORK finally fills up hold 
of Aircraft Carrier Magnificent for 
cruise in the Mediterranean. She is 
shown being loaded at Halifax dock. 


DARKER VIEW 


CLAIMS for crop damage poured 
into the Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board’s offices, sometimes at the rate 
of 500 a day. Officials reported that a 
total of 1 million acres of grain had 
been damaged by hail, or 8.33 per cent 
of the acreage in crop this year; this 
was getting close to the ten per cent 
which is __ officially 
“critical”. 

The truth was that Alberta, which 
gets more hail than any other area of 
comparable size on earth, was getting 
even more than usual in 1951. Even 
the southern which — usually 
escape (because the chief “hail belt” 
is a strip running west-to-east across 
the central regions of the province) 
had been hard hit. South of Calgary, 
one storm killed sheep and injured 
young Another smashed the 
windshields of dozens of cars, broke 
windows in Calgary’s residential sec- 
tions and stripped trees down to the 
bare wood. 

In many areas, hailstones as big as 
golf-balls— tell on more than one 


regarded as 


areas, 


cattle. 


occasion. 





—CP 
PM’S KISS for Marie-Ange Tisserand 
of Duck Lake, Sask., is her reward 
for bouquet with which she presented 


him on his successful western tour 


Manitoba: 
LEASE RENEWAL 


PRINCESS Elizabeth will likely claim 
the ancient and lawful tribute paid to 
reigning monarchs and heirs to the 
British throne by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company through 
Winnipeg during her October tour. 
The tribute, two beaver skins and 


when she _ passes 


two elk heads, must be paid under the 
terms of the Hudson’s Bay charter, 
granted by King Charles II in 1670 

It was to be rendered, according to 
the charter, “whensoever the Reigning 
Sovereign should enter his territory 
of Rupert’s Land of which (the) 
company was created true and abso- 
lute Lords and proprietors, subject to 
the paramount Seignory — otf His 
Majesty.” 

Last) performance of the historic 
rite was in 1939 Patrick 
Ashley Cooper, as governor of the 
company, knelt before King George 
V1 in Winnipeg and in the role of ten- 
ant, offered him the tokens 


When Sir 
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Charteris, Princess Elizabeth’s* private 


ARRANGES TOUR: Maj 
secretary, ty in Canada to arrange of- 
ficial details of the forthcoming visit 
In 1927 the Duke of Windsor. as 


Prince of Wales. received the same 


homage while in Winnipeg 


Ontario: 


THE OLD DOUBLE-X 


DOUBLE-CROSSERS got 


attempted to 


THE 


double -crossed. and 
“clean up” their racket, according to 
information turned up in the investi 
gation currently being carried on b 
the Ontario Racing Commission 


Toronto gamblers being 


s were ng 
double-crossed by their go-betweens, 
who were tipping off gamblers outside 
the Toronto ring when the “fix” was 
on, and which horses would pay off 
As a result, the racketeers found the 
bookmakers already loaded with bets 
on their “sure things” when thev went 
to place their bets 

Johnny Wankmueller. Newark. Ne 
Jersey jockey alleged to be paying off 
the other jockevs on fixed races. Was 
released on bail of $5,000 at week’s 
end. The search still went on for John 
Perron. for whom New Toronto and 
Ontario Provincial Police were looking 


as the “Mr. Fixit” 


} 


behind the plot 


Nova Scotia: 


UNDER CONTROL 


HALIFAX, after three months of 
drawn-out deliberations in committee 
and Citv Council, now has rent con 
trol, or what some citizens term “a 
middle ground” form of rent contro 

Five other 
adopted rent control in the Province 
taking advantage of the same provi 
Halifax, 
abling legislation passed by the Leg 
islature last Spring. They are the City 
of Svdnev. the towns of Glace B: 
Amherst, 
cipality of Yarmouth 

During the past three months, rents 
in Halitax had been permitted to go 


areas previously had 


sions attorded under et 


Parrsboro and the Mun 


as high as the tenant could ford 
Some landlords took advantage of this 
lack of control since April 30, 1951 
(the date the Federal Government 
vacated the field) but the majority 


of landlords either kept them at the 
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same level or raised them to reason- 
able levels 
City Council could have “trozen” 


rentals several months ago by passing 


a simple resolution announcing its 
intention to pass a rental control by- 
law. This was not done 


But tenants now have recourse 
They may apply to the Rental Author- 
ity for examination of the rental be- 
ing charged. The same applies to the 
landlord. The Authority, after invest- 
igation, can fix the rental at the rate 
legally in effect April 30 or it can set 

rental which it considers fair and 


reasonable, based on actual value ot 


TAXATION TOO 


THE CITY of Halifax is growing by 
eaps and bounds but so will next 
vear’s tax rate unless new sources of 
revenue are found 

Mavor Gordon S. Kinley recently 
Taxation and 
Assessment Committee that the city 


told City Council's 


would be taced with an estimated $7 


million budget next vear, the highest 





hictors 
In NISLOTS 


This means that the citv will have 





to get a share of the taxes imposed by 
the province on such items as gaso- 
line, amusements or liquor, or higher 
grants from the Federal Government 
n lieu of taxes on federallv-owned 
property in this area 

I ng this, the city might be tore- 
ed to raise the present business tax 
ate which now stands at an all-time 
high of $8.10 or lift the fixed resi- 
de \ ite of $3.50. in effect 


have been made that 


any eopening of negotiations on tne 
proposed Dominion-Provincial agree- 
nt ncide the od 
me K consideration the need 
Of municipalities for ncreased rev- 
xpand s vices, p 
j \¢ j ta 
\ Pcius CuUe A ! 





For reservations, write or 
wire F. L. Abel, Manager, 
Manoir Richelieu. 

Rates from $14 per day 
with meals. 





—CP 


TOP-LEVEL PLANNING: U.S. and Canadian civil defence authorities confer- 
red in Ottawa. Left to right, Maj.-Gen. F. F. Worthington, Canadian administra- 
tor, Health Minister Martin, Sam Sabin, counsel of U.S. group, U.S. administrator 
Vf. Caldwell, and Dr. George Davidson, Deputy Minister of Health and Welfare. 


New Brunswick: 


THE RUNAROUND 


THE baseball season, now drawing 
to a close as far as most of the top- 
ranking teams are concerned because 
LS. imports have to get back to col- 
lege, has been highlighted by a live- 
ly battle over Sunday ball. 

It has been, rather, a series of 
skirmishes, with the Lord’s Davy AI- 
liance pressing local authorities to 
clamp down wherever admission was 
being charged for Sunday games in 
alleged violation of the Lord’s Day 
Act 

Led by its Maritime field secretary, 
Rev. L. G. Marshall of Truro, N.S., 
the Alliance waged a campaign that 
was fairly successful. The Frederic- 
ton City Council banned Sunday paid- 


admission ball by a 6-3 vote. In 
Moncton, Sunday ball was started and 
then dropped tor the rest of the sea- 
son. 

In the largest city, Saint John, the 
controversy has continued all summer 
and indications are that it will end 
inconclusively. The City Council took 
up the Alliance’s complaint at one 
meeting after another, drawing 
charges from the clergymen that it 
was “evading its responsibility,” the 
implication being that the city tathers 
were stalling for time until the whole 
affair would be called by fall weather 

Alliance spokesmen, who wanted 
the City Council to instruct the police 
to gather evidence at the Sunday 
games and ask the Provincial Attor- 
ney-General’s department for permis- 
sion to prosecute if warnings were ig- 
nored, felt that they were being made 


the victims of a razzle-dazzle play in 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal 





which the ball was being pisseq 
around among the various authori. 
ties concerned. The Alliance di:! not 
accept the suggestion that it © ear 


out information before a magi.‘rate 
and institute action itself. 

Members of the City Counci! jaye 
been divided as to whether «he, 
should act or sit tight. Deputy \).yor 


W. R. Tippett called Sunday ba!’ ‘the 
thin edge of the Wedge” that »icht 
open the city wide to Sunday <»ort 
Councillor James A. Whitebon: ep- 
resenting labor, ventured that the Al. 
liance might better investigate “some 
of the filthy literature sold on our 
newsstands.” Not everyone, he point- 


ed out, was privileged on Sunday to 
“run up river in motor launches o+ at- 


tend golf clubs. I don’t think hese 
people should be deprived oi) the 
pleasure of watching a ball game.” 4 
plebiscite on the question was mooted, 

From the standpoint of the ball 
clubs, supported by interested busi- 
nessmen and others, it is too expen- 
sive to bring in  good-calibre New 
England and New York players for 
the season unless they can count on 
the revenue of Sunday games 

They are nettled somewhat. also, 
to think that the law apparently ap- 
plies to the south of the Province but 
not to the largely French-speaking 
north and east, where the Alliance 
has less influence in stopping Sunday 


ball. 


Newfoundland: 


THE UPKEEP 


A MODIFICATION of the terms of 
the United States military base agree- 
ment has been announced which wi 
benefit Newfoundland. In the orig 
inal arrangement no charges were 
made against the military for dam 
done to streets in St. John’s and other 
places close to the bases at Arg 
and Harmon Field. Now a distance 
of 88 miles of road will be maintained 
by the U.S 

The base agreement was made b 
Winston Churchill and the late Frank 
lin Roosevelt in 1940 when B 
had her back to the wall and the ter 
ritorv given up in Newfound 
the U.S. was a gift. In the ear lays 
of the American “invasion” of New 
foundland the streets of St. John’s 
took a terrific pounding from heav\ 
military equipment. But in overa!) ma 





terial value and economic help 
through construction and wag the 
deal in Newfoundland has cos! the 
U.S. hundreds of millions of irs 

SHORTAGE 
THIS NEW fishing season sa se- 
rious shortage of salt. As usu was 
nobody's fault, at least that nat 
they told the fishermen. 

Before salt came, thousa of 
pounds of fish were being own 
back into the sea in several con unl 
ties and some fishermen had stop 
fishing. Then a cargo boat ived 
in St. John’s and for days the ship 
moored in the harbor, was lik hee- 
hive. Coasting vessels hugge | the 
sides while salt was poured in! their 
holds and some of the salt it as 


far north as Labrador. 

Next summer, Newfound). oders 
say, there probably will be a suricit¢ 
salt and a shortage of fish. 
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THE LONG-TERM IN KOREA 


Outcome of Mere Cease-Fire Negotiations 
May Determine the Political Future 


by Sebastian Haffner 


| IS NOT surprising that the cease- 
» negotiations in Kaesong have had 
‘vy going. Though ostensibly they 
e dealing only with purely temporary 
| purely military arrangements, 
ving the final political decisions 
out the future of Korea to a later 
nference between the belligerent 
ernments, they may in fact pre- 
lye these political decisions to a 
nsiderable extent. Indeed, it is not 
possible that a political settlement 
| prove elusive, and that the armis- 
irrangements will for quite a long 
ne have to serve as a de facto settle- 
a 
[his would be very much in line 
th postwar experience. As everyone 
ows, the European peace settlement 
the 1939-45 war is still outstanding, 
d the purely temporary and purely 
tary arrangements made for the 
marcation of Allied occupation 
ones have now remained in force for 
more than six years. Similarly, the 
cease-fire lines between India and 
Pakistan in Kashmir, and between 
Israel and the Arab States in Palestine, 
e been in force for several years 
ady, while a final peace settlement 
mains aS remote as ever in either 
[he same may well happen in Ko- 
For that reason alone, it ts of 
ne importance where the cease-fire 
ire drawn, and what are the exact 
litions of an armistice which may 
lor quite a long time. 
\loreover, the armistice conditions 
probably somewhat influence the 
irse of the ensuing peace negotia- 
In these peace negotiations, it will 
the obvious objective of the United 
tions to achieve by diplomacy the 
ication of Korea which was not 
eved by military means. It is im- 
sible for the United Nations to take 
other line. Even before the war, 
UN General Assembly committed 
| to the creation of a united Korea 
ts resolution of December 12 
+S: and during the war, this policy 
reafirmed by the resolution of 
ber 7, 1950. 


ere is no honorable going back 


= 


A CASK, OP 





on solid commitments of this kind, 
each backed by a huge majority of the 
UN General Assembly. Quite apart 
from reasons of prestige, however, it 
seems intolerably cruel to maintain, 
after a year of war and suffering, the 
artificial and foreign-imposed partition 
of the Korean nation into two hostile 
States, which makes a renewal of war 
sooner or later almost inevitable. 

But in terms of the sheer balance of 
military power, the maintenance of 
this partition seems the exact result to 
which the outcome of the Korean fight- 
ing points. It will take great determina- 
tion, and a most skilful diplomatic 
utilization of as yet untested changes 
in the world balance of power which 
may occur after the fighting has stop- 
ped, to make the will of the UN pre- 
vail and make China, Russia and 
North Korea acquiesce in a unification 
of the country under UN auspices. 

In the difficult diplomatic struggle 
for this objective the UN Powers can 
not afford to give away any point; and 
some very important points may al- 
ready be won or lost during the pres- 


ent military cease-fire negotiations. 





Long in The Minneapolis Triaune 


THE LATEST IN GUNSIGHTS? 


[wo issues in particular will greatly 
influence the chances of future unrica- 
tion. One is the actual drawing of the 
cease-fire line. The other is the ques- 
tion of the supervision of the arm‘stice 
arrangements 

The chief official argument o the 
UN negotiators is that their pos tion, 
‘ Viewpoint, is con- 
while the 


from a= military 
venient and defensible, 
theoretical line of the 38th Parallel 
makes no sense as a military position 
it all. This is true enough, but the 


al 


i 


CAPTURED U.S. JEEP, from which 
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—Internationa! 


Reds have not hothered th remove 


the UN star, is used by Chinese negotiator, General Hsieh Fane, at Kaesone. 


disadvantage of a position on the 38th 
Parallel would hit both sides. 

A more weighty reason is that the 
present line stresses the purely mili- 
tary nature of the present arrange- 
ments and leaves the field for political 
negotiations at least open; while the 
38th Parallel, which from a military 
point of view makes no sense at all, 
could only be justified for its political 
significance and would clearly symbo- 
lize an acceptance by both sides of the 
status quo making a reopening of the 
partition question almost impossible. 

As regards the supervision of the 
armistice, it is already known that the 
Communists want the function of any 
armistice COmmission restricted to a 
patrolling of the demilitarized no- 
man’s land between the lines, while 
the UN will insist on the right of the 
Armistice Commission to range over 
the whole of Korea and supervise the 
movements of men and supplies be- 
hind the lines of both sides. 

Here again there is an obvious mill- 
tary argument tor the UN conception; 
a threatening breach of the armistice 
can only be detected and prevented if 
preparations behind the lines can be 
observed; a mere patrol of the no- 
man’s land leaves open every possi- 
bility of preparing a surprise attack. 

But again there is also an even more 
important political side to the matter. 
An armistice commission which can 
freely move across the lines over the 
whole of Korea may in itself become 


“COURTING TIME” 


something like a unifying ftactor—it 
will at least be one international organ 
dealing with Korea as a whole and 
able to disregard the actual military 
and political partition. If, on the other 
hand, it can only move to and fro be- 
tween the trench lines which divide 
the country—as the Communists pro- 
pose—there will be nothing to pre- 
vent the creation of a new Iron Cur- 
tain along the new demarcation line 
indeed, the right to erect such an Iron 
Curtain will be implicitly recognized 
in advance. 

With such important issues at stake 
both sides will stick to their ground 
to the utmost. At the same time, there 
is littke doubt that both sides have a 
genuine interest in an armistice, 
though each side may possibly believe 
that the interest of the other is strong- 
er and its own bargaining power cor- 
respondingly greater. The resulting 
Situation is something not unlike a 
game of poker. in which the better 
nerve counts for as much as the bet- 
ter hand.—OFNS 


MIDDLE-EAST PLAN 


\ LITTLE NATO, to cope with the 
turbulent and dangerous situation in 
the Middle East, is one of the prob- 
lems to be dealt with at the meeting 
of Atlantic Treaty Foreign Ministers 
in Ottawa next month. 

London reports that the U.S. and 
Britain are already ag 





eed upon the 


major features and that the French see 
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the wisdom of building strong de- 
tence network to bulwark the south- 
rn tlank of 


forces on the mainland of Europe. A 


General Eisenhower's 
Vave of assassinations and the grow- 
ng intransigeance of Egypt has point- 
the importance and immediacy 
And oil is always in the 


ed up 





preliminary horse-trading, 
London sources sav, the British have 
igreed to swap the much-desired naval 
command in the Mediterranean (now 
to go to an American) tor strong U.S 
support in building up the new Middle- 


East alliance. Another significant re- 
dort is to the effect that command ot 
forces of the litthl NATO 
Turkish general 

planning, 


approval at 


the land 
would £O to 

Objectives of the new 
vnich ma receive final 


Ottawa, are summarized as 
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| For Canada 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC oF toronto 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 4 


For a copy of the 1951-1952 Year Book, write 


THE REGISTRAR, 135 College Street, 


1. To restore stability in a region 
Where intense nationalism and oil 
riches invite Red inroads. 


2. To spur a co-ordinated detence 
build-up in an area which the West 
today regards as its soft under- 
belly. 

3. To bolster declining British leader- 
ship. 


Ihe new defence board’s area of 
responsibility would include Egypt, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Israel, Saudi Arabia, the 
crucial sheikhdoms in the southern 
end of the Persian Gulf, Kueweit Is- 
land, Bahrein, Qatar, Muscat, the 
Aden Protectorate and Yemen. 

In the meantime the spotlight shift- 
ed once again to Washington where a 
Congressional Committee, just back 
from a visit to General Eisenhower, 
will start Congress on “revising” the 
$8.500,000,000 Foreign Aid — Bill. 
Amount and disposition of U.S. funds 
remain the kev to the world situation. 
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IRAN: TRY, TRY AGAIN 


Teheran 

THE decisive period in the current 
\nglo-Persian oil negotiations — will 
come when the British Lord Privy 
Seal, Richard Stokes, puts forward his 
proposals. But already the Persians 
have shown enough interest in obtain- 
ing a settlement to make British ot 
ficials here more optimistic than at 
any time since the oil crisis began. 

If this interest is genuine the main 
problem betore the negotiators is how 
to work out a formula that will ap- 
peal sufticiently close to Mossadegh’s 
demands to be acceptable in Persian 
internal politics. Stokes has adopted 
an approach that will give the Per 
sians the widest possible scope in 
dealing with the domestic political 
situation and at the same time will 
provide a clear test of their desire to 
reach a solution 

Instead of presenting his proposals 


as soon as the talks got down to bust- 


ness. he has been holding them aside 


‘Toronto. in order to take advantage of its rich 
and varied curriculum, They acquire sound 


musicianship in the stimulating environment 


‘onmmonwealth. 


faculty in all branches of instrumental and 


vocal music. chamber music. opera. composi- 


tion and 


courses include languages. drama and speech 


@ rom every province of Canada. students 
enrol at the Royal Conservatory of Music of 


of the largest musie school in the British 


In-truction is offered by a distinguished 


theoretical 


arts. eurythmies. and pre-kindergarten work 


Ettore Mazzoleni, B.A., Mus.D., Principal 






and doing everything possible to 
draw the first formula trom the Per- 
sians. As they had prepared none, 
this has not been easy. Providing he 
manages to force the Persians to make 
the first offer, then it is understood 
that Stokes will present his position as 
a request for modification and as a 
basis for conciliation. If this does not 
work, he will go ahead and lay down 
his own plan. The British Cabinet has 
already approved the lines of a settle- 
ment which Stokes is empowered to 
accept, so that if the Persians show 
so much as a wavering willingness to 
endorse it he can sign immediately 
on the dotted line without waiting tor 
reference to London. 

The talks will continue at least a 
week, whether they wind up in break 
Averill Harri 
man intends to leave Persia when 
Stokes leaves. As it would be very 
difficult tor him to return on another 
mission if this one tails, he can be ex 


down or agreement 








subjects, Additional 
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“THE BIG QUESTION IN THEIR MINDS FOR '52."’ 


pected to exert every pressure 
negotiations | § 
outlook should turn gloomy 
Mossadegh 
to have his tollowers surprisingly 
under control. Bv using the great | 
itical shrewdness of which he ts 
able, he should be able to put 
an agreement if one ts reached 
more criticism Was anticipated 
decision to open talks with the B 


) 
; 
i 
i 


Government 


upsetting development 
weekend was the hero’s welcom 
Teheran to Hussein Makk 

tionalist firebrand and nemesis of 
Anglo-[ranian Oil Company, o 
return trom 
including high dign:taries met hin 
the airport. His firm attitude 


neering crow 


cessions on the oil decisions 
Stokes- Mossadegh 
sent considerable Persian conces 
if thev are to be successtul 


inconsistencies 





Mossadegh’s 
trightening 
stampeding his Parliament cann 


Flora Lewi 


questioned, 
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S. AND FRANCE 





BOTH GUNS AND BUTTER 


Nora Beloff 


‘ 

ROPE is confronted with the 
ice, not between guns or butter, 
between both or neither, Mr. Mil- 
Katz, American Ambassador for 
Marshall Plan, has declared here. 


speaking to British and American 


nalists, Mr. Katz dep'ored the 
pean misconception of rearma- 
t as “a kind of castor oil,” an ex- 
iely painful remedy for ill-health. 
‘ad, he offered a strikingly orig- 
prescription of his own for Euro- 
peace and prosperity. Three fac- 
he said, were interdependent and 
itial: first, rearmament: second, 
nding production; and third, the 
‘tribution of wealth, giving the 
kers a fairer share. 
n rearmament Mr. Katz said that 
was the worst obstacle to Euro- 
n economic recovery. It impeded 
estment, prevented private or pub- 
planning, and discouraged effort. 
one example he cited French agri- 
ire, and suggested that food could 
fjoubled in this country within a 
years if long-term measures were 
1 and the farmer could be sure of 
u-term benefits instead of living as 
lid in the fear that the world might 
ide around him any minute. 


On expanded production Mr. Katz 
yressed the usual American optim- 


He pointed out that if Euro- 
s could produce as much _ per 
hour of labour as the Americans 
their national production of goods 
services each vear could be more 
tripled. Even if the Europeans 
aged to reduce the gap between 

each of them produced and 
t each American produces by only 
third, their national — product 
d rise by 100 billion dollars. That 
ns that at one and the same time 
in the next five years Europe 
d achieve an enormous increase 
irmed forces and a great better- 
(in human living conditions. 


‘onth to Month 


lr. Katz warned against being hyp- 
ved, as he said, some British and 
rican leaders were, by difficulties 
nonth or next in balancing mili- 
and civilian requirements. — In- 
he urged a long-term view 
hing over five years in which 
irms and living standards could 
together. 
e last of the three interdependent 
s. the redistribution of wealth, 
erhaps the most startling, coming 
the spokesman of the greatest 
enterprise country. Mr. Katz, 
has for the last three years been 
ustering Marshall Plan funds in 
ye and is retiring next month, 
that productivity this side of the 
tic will not rise, and national 
1 will not expand however many 
ines are exported from the Unit- 
tates, however many devices are 
duced and productive teams sent 
Important sections of the pro- 
ig community believe they won't 
e any personal material gain out 
e extra output. 


Mr. Katz quoted figures on the 
proportion of American home-owners 
and the proportion of American mid- 
dle income groups in relation to the 
whole American population to show 
that the phenomenal economic expan- 
sion of the last 5 years has gone along 
with a f i 
wealth. 

Though he did not mention Karl 
Marx, his figures were in fact prov- 
ing that capitalist expansion in Amer- 
ica had taken exactly the opposite 
road to that of the concentration of 
more and more wealth into fewer and 
fewer hands predicted by the Com- 
munist prophet. Mr. Katz noted that 
American trade unionists take it for 
granted that they have a personal ad- 
vantage in raising output, whereas 
European trade unionists shrug their 
shoulders in the belief that if output 
expands the profits will go only to the 
boss 


fairer division of national 


Just Not Enough 


As Mr. Katz saw it, increased out- 
put and redistribution of benefits 
must go together. It was no good, he 
said, attempting redistribution of the 
existing wealth as “there just is not 
enough to go around.” Satisfaction 
of human wants could only be achiev- 
ed, he contended, by both expanding 
and redistributing wealth at the same 
time. Ultimately it was by satisfying 
human wants that the West could win 
the cold war, throw the Russians back 
to their own frontiers and secure 
stable peace. 

Mr. Katz urged a more positive ap 
proach to the East-West struggle. The 
West, he said, must take the initiative 
in forcing the Russians backwards, 
just as the Americans took the initia- 
tive in forcing the Indians back when 
they expanded their Western frontiers 
In those days repelling the Indians 
was a necessity which had to be faced, 
but the object was the building of a 
free America. Today that must be the 
European way of handling Kremlin 
Communism. 

As an outcome of Mr. Katz’s mis- 


sionarv work, the free French trade 
unions have established, in the past 
few days, a council to promote pro- 
ductivity. There are many who be teve 
that this is the one real key to a better 
material future in France. 
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No wonder sparkling drinks are 
becoming so increasingly 
popular among smart folk! 
For any drink becomes a 
better drink, when you add 
the mixer that accents 
natural flavor—Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water. And, 
what’s most important, no 
matter where you are, you 


“ 


know you'll get natural 
flavor when you mix with 
pure Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water. 


ennne® 
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the wisdom of building a strong de- 


tence network to bulwark the south- 
ern tlank ot General Eisenhower's 
forces on the mainland ot Europe. A 
Wave of assassinations and the grow- 
Ing Intransigeance of Egvpt has point- 
ed up the importance and immediacy 
of the danger. And oil is always in the 
background 

In the preliminary 


London sources say, the British have 


horse-trading, 


agreed to swap the much-desired naval 
command in the Mediterranean (now 
to go to an American) for strong U.S. 
support in building up the new Middle- 
Another significant re- 
port is to the effect that command otf 
the land forces of the litle NATO 
to a Turkish general. 

planning, 


receive final approval at 


East alliance 


would 20 
Objectives of the new 
which may 


Ottawa, are summarized as: 
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For Canada 


1. To restore stability in a= region 
Where intense nationalism and oil 
riches invite Red inroads. 


2. To spur a co-ordinated defence 
build-up in an area which the West 
today regards as its soft under- 
belly. 

3. To bolster declining British leader- 
ship. 


The new defence board’s area of 
responsibility would include Egypt, 
Turkey, Irag, Iran, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Israel, Saudi Arabia, the 
crucial sheikhdoms in the southern 
end of the Persian Gulf, Kueweit Is- 
land, Bahrein, Qatar, Muscat, the 
Aden Protectorate and Yemen. 

In the meantime the spotlight shift- 
ed once again to Washington where a 
Congressional Committee, just back 
trom a visit to General Eisenhower, 
will start Congress on “revising” the 
$8,500,000,000 Foreign Aid Bill. 
Amount and disposition of U.S. funds 
remain the key to the world situation. 
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“THE BIG QUESTION IN THEIR MINDS FOR '52." 


IRAN: TRY, TRY AGAIN 


Te hre ran 

THE decisive period in the current 
Anglo-Persian oil negotiations will 
come when the British Lord Privy 
Seal, Richard Stokes, puts forward his 
proposals. But already the Persians 
have shown enough interest in obtain- 
ing a settlement to make British ot- 
ficials here more optimistic than at 
anv time since the oil crisis began. 

If this interest is genuine the main 
problem betore the negotiators is how 
to work out a formula that will ap- 
peal sufficiently close to Mossadegh’s 
demands to be acceptable in Persian 
internal politics. Stokes has adopted 
an approach that will give the Per- 
sians the widest 
dealing with the domestic 
situation and at the same time will 


possible scope in 


political 


provide a clear test of their desire to 


reach a solution 
Instead of presenting his proposals 
as soon as the talks got down to busi- 


ness. he has been holding them aside 


enrol at the Royal Conservatory of Music of 
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and varied curriculum, They aequire sound 


musicianship in the stimulating environment 


‘onmmonwealth. 


Instruction is offered hy a distinguished 
faculty in all branches of instrumental and 


vocal music. chamber music. opera, composi- 


tion and 


courses include languages. drama and speech 


1) thitisic, 


@ From every province of Canada. students 


of the largest music school in the British 


theoretical 


arts. eurvthmies. and pre-kindergarten work 


Ettore Mazzoleni, B.A., Mus.D., Principal 


and doing everything 
draw the first formula from the Per- 
sians. As they 
this has not been easy. Providing he 
manages to force the Persians to make 
the first offer, then it is understood 
that Stokes will present his position as 
a request for modification and as a 
basis for conciliation. If this does not 
work, he will go ahead and lay down 
his own plan. The British Cabinet has 
already approved the lines of a settle- 
ment which Stokes is empowered to 
accept, so that if the Persians show 
so much as a wavering willingness to 


possible to 


endorse it he can sign immediately 
on the dotted line without waiting for 
reference to London. 

The talks will continue at least a 
week, whether they wind up in break- 
down or agreement. Averill Harri- 
man intends to leave Persia when 
Stokes leaves. As it would be very 
difficult for him to return on another 
mission if this one fails, he can be ex- 


subjects. Additional 
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had prepared none, 















pected: to exert every pressure to ke 
the negotiations going, even it 
outlook should turn gloomy. 

At the moment Mossadegh see: 
to have his followers surprisingly 
under control. By using the great pi 
itical shrewdness of which he ts ca 
able, he should be able to put across 
an agreement if One 1s reached. Mui 
more criticism was anticipated at | 
decision to open talks with the Brit 
ish Government than actually dev 


oped : 


MOST upsetting development at 
weekend was the hero’s welcome yg 
en in Teheran to Hussein Makki, NS 
tionalist firebrand and nemesis ot 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, on his 
return from Abadan. Cheering crowds 
including high dign:taries met him 
the airport. His firm attitude: no c 
cessions on the oil decisions. And | 
Stokes-Mossadegh talks must) rep 
sent considerable Persian concessions 
if they are to be successful. But su 
inconsistencies hardly ruffle the P 
sian mind, and Mossadegh’s adre 
ness in cajoling,  trightening 
stampeding his Parliament cannot 


questioned. Flora Lewis, OF NS 





—Internat 


Concessions’ 


MOSSADEGH: 
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US. AND FRANCE 





BOTH GUNS AND BUTTER 


Nora Beloff 


s. 
| ROPE is confronted with the 
ice, not between guns or butter, 
between both or neither, Mr. Mil- 
Katz, American Ambassador for 
Marshall Plan, has declared here. 
peaking to British and American 
nalists, Mr. Katz dep!ored the 
| opean misconception of rearma- 
t as “a kind of castor oil,” an ex- 
iely painful remedy for ill-health. 
| ead, he offered a strikingly orig- 
prescription of his own for Euro- 
peace and prosperity. Three fac- 
; he said, were interdependent and 
= ‘ itial: first, rearmament:; second, 
_ es cunding production; and third, the 
tribution of wealth, giving the 
kers a fairer share. 
in rearmament Mr. Katz said that 
was the worst obstacle to Euro- 
| economic recovery. It impeded 
stment, prevented private or pub- 
anning, and discouraged effort. 
\s one example he cited French agri- 
ire, and suggested that food could 
loubled in this country within a 
vears if long-term measures were 
1 and the farmer could be sure of 
-term benefits instead of living as 
lid in the fear that the world might 
de around him any minute. 
’) expanded production Mr. Katz 
expressed the usual American optim- 
is ISI He pointed out that if Euro- 
s could produce as much _ per 
hour of labour as the Americans 
do, their national production of goods 
i services each vear could be more 
t tripled. Even if the Europeans 
managed to reduce the gap between 
each of them produced and 
what each American produces by only 
one-third, their national product 
d rise by 100 billion dollars. That 
is that at one and the same time 
within the next five years Europe 
d achieve an enormous increase 
med forces and a great better- 
in human living conditions. 


Month to Month 


\ir. Katz warned against being hyp- 
ed, as he said, some British and 

\ ican leaders were, by difficulties 
nonth or next in balancing mili- 
and civilian requirements. — In- 

he urged a long-term view 





‘tr ching over five years in which 
b irms and living standards could 
) together. 


e last of the three interdependent 
s, the redistribution of wealth, 
Wa erhaps the most startling, coming 
the spokesman of the greatest 
enterprise country. Mr. Katz, 
wh has for the last three years been 
adr nistering Marshall Plan funds 


I Xe and is retiring next month, 
s that productivity this side of the 


\i atic will not rise, and national 
1 will not expand however many 
ines are exported from the Unit- 

t ites, however many devices are 
uced and productive teams sent 
! important sections of the pro- 
g¢ community believe they won't 

any personal material gain out 
extra output. 





Mr. Katz quoted figures on the 
proportion of American home-owners 
and the proportion of American mid- 
dle income groups in relation to the 
whole American population to show 
that the phenomenal economic expan- 
sion of the last 5 years has gone along 
with a fairer division of national 
wealth. 

Though he did not mention Karl 
Marx, his figures were in fact prov- 
ing that capitalist expansion in Amer- 
ica had taken exactly the opposite 
road to that of the concentration of 
more and more wealth into fewer and 
fewer hands predicted by the Com- 
munist prophet. Mr. Katz noted that 
American trade unionists take it for 
granted that they have a personal ad- 
vantage in raising Output, whereas 
European trade unionists shrug their 
shoulders in the belief that if output 
expands the profits will go only to the 
boss. 


Just Not Enough 


As Mr. Katz saw it, increased out- 
put and redistribution of benefits 
must go together. It was no good, he 
said, attempting redistribution of the 
existing wealth as ‘there just is not 
enough to go around.” Satisfaction 
of human wants could only be achiev- 
ed, he contended, by both expanding 
and redistributing wealth at the same 
time. Ultimately it was by satisfying 
human wants that the West could win 
the cold war, throw the Russians back 
to their own frontiers and secure a 
stable peace. 

Mr. Katz urged a more positive ap- 
proach to the East-West struggle. The 
West, he said, must take the initiative 
in forcing the Russians backwards, 
just as the Americans took the initia- 
tive in forcing the Indians back when 
they expanded their Western frontiers. 
In those days repelling the Indians 
Was a necessity which had to be taced, 
but the object was the building of a 
free America. Today that must be the 
European way of handling Kremlin 
Communism. 

As an outcome of Mr. Katz's mis- 
sionary work, the free French trade 
unions have established, in the past 
few days, a council to promote pro- 
ductivity. There are many who believe 
that this is the one real key to a better 
material future in France 





-Loring in The Providence Bulletin 
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No wonder sparkling drinks are 


oeamens wate SHOT 


—SANADA ory, 


ToReKTIG 


eanee” 


becoming so increasingly 
popular among smart folk! 
For any drink becomes a 
better drink, when you add 
the mixer that accents 


“natural flavor—Canada Dry 


Sparkling Water. And, 

what’s most important, no 
matter where you are, you 
know you'll get natural 
flavor when you mix with 
pure Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water. 
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on 16 in. centres. Cross- 
bridging at 8 ft. intervals will 
prevent springiness. Steel I- 


beam is recommended for 
intermediate support between 
foundation walls. It may rest 
on 4 in. diameter pipe columns 
(with |, in, plates welded top 
and bottom), 12 1n. masonry 
columns, or 10 in. sq. poured 
concrete columns. In any case, 
each column must have its own 
footing. 6] Joists set in a solid 
e 


s SPE eka 7 ow — 
id nimi a 7 


LET ANACONDA HELP 
WHEN YOU BUY OR BUILD 


Here are some of the 72 building hints in our handy 
new reference book “How to Build a Better Home”. 
We sincerely hope they will help you to get the most 
out of the biggest investment you may ever make. 


59 Ground floor joists are 
¢ usually 2 by 10's spaced 





masonry wall have bevel- 
led ends to avoid damaging the 


CIF SZ wall should they collapse. 

iS i ; Brick walls should be at least 

4 f 8 ins. thick. For stone 12 1ns. 1s 

I y better. Face brick or stone may 
SEL be backed up with cheaper 


Sy } masonry material, but must be 


tee tes ~ 
ee Bag; =~ bonded to it. Various bonds 


ot See produce — distinctive surface 


ep ee ee texture. Concrete block, paint- 


ed or stuccoed, is economical 
and has a pleasing appearance. 


AnaCon DA 


Copper and Brass 
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AVOID WATER LEAKS WITH COPPER 


Roofing, eavestroughs, downspouts, flashings and valleys nagar sc 
~ae > : nary 
durable Anaconda copper outlast by tar those made from ordinary 


» expe : -epairs and replacements of 
rustable metals... save expensive rust ref I 


rusted materials and prevent water damage through rust to walls and 
a 5 > re ,e;T. 
ceilings. In the long run it pays to enjoy all the advantages of copper 


“e . ntractor? Anaconda 
Why not get the facts trom your Sheet Metal co 
Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ontario. 


Square Building. ANACONDA—since 
and Brass. 


American Brass Limited, 
Montreal Office: 939 Dominion 
1922 Headquarters in ¢ anada for Copper 


FREE — clip AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Dept. 5N6 


Please send me your reference book ‘How to Build A Better Home “. 


City 





S. 





LONDON LETTER 


AN OCTOBER ELECTION? 


The Decision Is In Attlee’s Hands 
And Will Be a Hard One To Mcke 


win. But even in these, since Fel 





London. 


if 

“WILL there be an election in Octo- of last year, there has been a nal 
ber?” is becoming an insistent question but noticeable swing “enough to vive 
here. The decision still rests with Mr. the Conservatives a working ma rity 
Attlee. He may consult the members at a general election. Now Labor ces 
of his Cabinet. but it is for him alone a contest in a seat which it in 
to decide. Mr. Attlee’s temperament 1950 by the comparatively smal! ‘nar. 
is therefore not irrelevant to the issue gin of 4,136 votes. This is Droy|sden, 
Like all party leaders he must, of in Lancashire, and the figures the 
course, choose the moment which ap- last general election were: 
pears most favorable to his own party Labor 75 738 
But from what one knows and hears ; i 
of Mr. Attlee. this is not the only fac- Conservatice 21,102 
tor which will influence him. Liberal 5,483 
For a man Who is outwardly so dif- It is clear that Labor is in danger 
ea a ee of losing the Sseat—is, in fact, certain 
that in the present world sie eatin to lose it if the substantial Liber ote 

. . wi . : 20es + to the Conservatives. AI no 
Government wader his leadership can Liberal candidate is standing. The re- 
serve the interest: of the country better sult of this by-election, therefore. can 


than any other administration which 
would be likely to replace it. This ac 
counts, In part. for the tenacity with 


which he clings to office. 


not but have some influence on Mf; 
Attlee. If Labor is defeated. th 
ger of two more Labor losses durin 


‘ the winter will present itself. 
Moreover, his two electoral victories 


over Mr. Churchill, in 1945 and 1950, 
have taught him to rate highly his own 


It would be an unhappy day for Mi 
Attlee and the Labor Party, if he were 


§ forced to appeal to the country in mid- 
popular pe The public may at the winter, not of his own choosiny but 
moment have turned against - 
ensign turned against his Gov because he had been deprived his 
ernment—as it did in the autumn and majority in the House of Con 
‘ Tit 4 Ol ns 
early winter of 1949—hbut he still likes He would have been deprived of th 
( te 
to believe that < yme > ‘nt 
( I i a : gtenlaienanmieie Initlative—which in electoral matters 
whether it is this vear or ne ar) 
CUREE AC AS UMS: Year OF MEX’ yeal is all-important. And he would ip- 
his own virtues and the virtues of his pealing to the country at a time when 
é v al ¢ le When 
policy will again be recognized by the support for the Government i 
. Hh ' - » 





electors. He is a patient m: 
eee ee tient man at its lowest: in the cold winter months 
But there are some hard. unpleasant 

facts which Mr. Attlee cannot ignore 


The Labor Party has only to lose three 


When coal is almost unobtainable and 


food > scarce 


. An autumn election, at a date of his 
cp t alors lite 
eats at by-elections, and Its absolute own choosing, would therefore seem 
majority. in the House of Commons to offer Mr. Attlee the best h f 
c c CNL 1OpPe ¢ 
will disappear. The state of the parties victory. But the fact remains that 
I ae i allls td 


after the 1950 general elections w 
ilfe e gene il elections Was according to the Gallup SEM the Cos 


Labor 315 vatives still have a lead in the ¢ tr\ 
ciieenieinibac 398 Sufficient to give them a working ma- 
S ilieiead 9 jority in the House of Commo: 
Sitale Wasi nations ) Mr. Attlee must therefore be |ook 
Ing around for an issue on which he 
Opposition total 309 could appeal to the people and have 
some hope of winning back the sed 
Hitherto the Labor seats which have Labor supporters. The obvious one ts 
been contested at by-elections have peace in Korea. If the cease-fire | ego 
been safe seats which the Conserva flations at Kaesong were = successtu 
tives could not reasonably hope to and widened into. negotiations 
general settlement in the Far | ast. 
much of the credit (rightly or rly 
would be given to the Governm It 
would not be Surprising, theret if 
a cease-fire in Korea were follow. by 
a dissolution of Parliament at »St- 
minster 
Such an occasion would enab! Mr 
Attlee to appeal to that large so tion 
of the country which is still apt ht- 
lv or wrongly, it is not for me t say) 
to regard the Conservatives in go eral 
and Mr. Churchill in particu as 
“war-mongers.” But it would be iore 
than that. It would unite the v0! 
Party at a time when Mr. Beva re- 


bellion threatens it with disintegr ion 
It would rally the Labor support. 's 
and rally them, let it be noticed, | ide 
Mr. Attlee’s leadership and behin. Mr 

—Brandel Attlee’s policy.—Philip Vernon. | 
ATTLELE Cease-fire, then vote? server Service 
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LEN still do heavy farm work, due to rocky terrain; are pets. On festive occa- 
their Dutch yokes and horns are ornamented with vari-colored tassels. 


300 YEARS FOR ACADIANS 


THE OLDEST French-Acadian set- 
>. tlement is celebrating its 300th anni- 
versary this week . the Pubnicos 
West and East—in Southwest Nova 
Scotia 

In 1651 a group of colonists accom- 
panied the new Governor of Acadia 
Nova Scotia. Among 
them was Sieur d’Entremont to whom 
a portion of land was ceded under the 
title of Baroncy of Pubnicos 


to what Is now 


Phen in 1755 the English conquerec 
the land and expelled the Acadians. 
The 250 Pubnico 
exiled—some to France, others to the 
American Those deported 
south never went farther than Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ten vears later eight of these fami- 
back. Two dEntremont 
and a Duon family sett ed 
three Amirault and 
Belliveau families on the 
From these, all the present-day Pubni- 


persons al were 


colonies. 


lies were 
families 
west of the harbor; 


two east 


) wells have mostly disappeared in 
f modern water supply systems 


conlans bearing Acadian names are 


descended 


oe 





—Al! photos from NS Bureau of Information 
‘T PUBNICO is a secluded vet progressive community of 1,500, on the 
ore of Nova Scotia. Descendents of pioneers still occupy grants of 1651. 
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What. you cam do- about: 
ALLERGIES 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of people 
in our country are affected by some 
form of allergy. It is estimated that 
about four hundred thousand people 
suffer each year from hay fever alone. 

\n allergy is a disorder or a sensitivity 
which some persons develop to normally 
harmless things like pollens, foods and 
dust. Many other factors may also be in- 
voly ed, such as chemicals, bacteria, etc. 

The that when 
these trouble-makers come in contact 


discomforts occur 


with sensitive tissues are believed to be 
caused by a chemical called histamine. 








This chemical is apparently released by 
the body’s cells in such large amounts 
that the tissues themselves are atfected 
and their normal functions upset. [hts 
results in sneezing, skin rashes, digestive 
of other dis- 


upsets, and a variety 


comforts. 


Today, treatment for all types of al- 
lergy is becoming increasingly effective 
There are diagnostic tests which help 
doctors identify even quite obscure 
causes. In addition, there are also new 
drugs which aid in controlling many 


allergic symptoms. 


; 


1% If you have an illers 
tor about ¢ antihistamt 


v, ask your doc- 
. When ad- 
ministered under a physician’s advice 

must be, since they 


as they are TOXIC TO 


some degree — they often give rapid, 
though temporary, relief. 

The antihistamines are especially 
beneficial in those allergies — such as 
which are caused by sub- 


haled. For best results, 


hay fever 
stances that are in 
however, these drugs should be used 
along with other measures designed to 
give more lasting relief. 


2. If you have hav fe 


recommend that 


} 


ver, the doctormav 
} 

desensitizing treat- 
given early 


ments be in the vear, long in 


advance ot “che hay fever season 
: a hong ‘ 
This he ips Dulld up protection nd 
enables many patients to go through 
' ge oo . 
the season with little or no discomfort. 


Prompt and proper treatment ts desir- 
able, as studies show that persons with 
untreated hay fe ver 


asthma. 


3. If vou suspect a food allergy, consult 





your doctor about diagnostic tests whi 

reveal foods that should be av d. 
Authorities ( If- 

prescribed diets to re S 





because essential fe 





essarily omitted. 


iW 


It is especially important to follow 


, : . er 
this safeguard in infants and children 


who have digestive upsets or skin 
rashes thought to resule from eating 
certain foods 
Emotional difficulties have been found to play a pa 9 sorders. C ely. 
doctors may study the patient’s background in an at 1 and ¢ il 
situations that may lead to more frequent more seve ittack 
loday, through prompt and proper treatment ind p ‘ ’ 
doctor and the patient — most allergy victims can be greatl 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION! 





r is w ile n 
s so can strikes ds, law 
Ss t ad s material st rt- 
5.G st Ss, etc., 
aus { stomers to 
leta pa t of their ac- 
co S 
I s why manuf and 
Ww icSa Sa mf rin 
surance programs with Credit 
surance. American ( { pays 
u uhen ur Customers can't 
1 S t vet is tor ist 
} aCC s 1 Ss Vy r 
C i 4 inks and 
st ant ¢ 
ut i } 
4 
( Fi t ta nt 
vO al ula is insuring 


Canadian Division 


NUL ASACS 





all, a specific group, or just one 
account 


‘“‘Why SAFE Credits 
Need Protection’”’ 


Send for our book ntaining 
val ible if ha Ing 
s 1 we % \ I facts 
about American ( 11 ind 
For y I s yur 
fice in your city, or write 
A MERI 

DEM®* 

NEw 

To t 

Sherbr 

Nat 






PRO 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


OS 


OFFICES IN TORONTO, MONTREAL AND SHERBROOKE 





EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 


week’s happenings at home and abroad. 
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INTERMISSION 


Art for Pete’s Sake 


by David Brock 


PETER PONKENIETER (that, I 
need hardly say, is not his real 
name) is on the whole the best 
artist in Canada, even though his 
age is now making him look pretty 
suspicious to the young. He is by a 
long way the best draughtsman in 
the country—and drawing does 
matter Once more, you know, ever 
since Modighani “rediscovered the 
line” and Utrillo (was it?) “restor- 
ed perspective and form”. 

Pete never really forgot the line, 
“modern” though he was called by 
the same people who now wonder 
if he isn’t just a little old-fashioned. 
Then, too, Pete never developed a 
commercial-artistic formula, which 
is More than vou can sav of almost 
anv other first-rate Canadian artist 
(who of course refers to his for- 
mula as his idiom). In fact, Pete’s 
refusal to stick to a formula makes 
him hard to classify, and this mad- 
dens the pigeon-hole-minded, who 
cannot commit themselves to par 
rot-talk about his work and who 
therefore refuse to buy it 

A few months ago my wife was 
left a tiny legacy (by a godmother 
who to that extent at least was god- 
like), and instead of blowing it in 
on perishable fabrics, she decided 
to buy a sketch of Pete’s as a prop- 
er memento of a nice old ladv—an 
old lady who, eager to propitiate 
her godchild’s husband, had once 
turned up at our flat with a bent 
brass trivet. a bust of Wild Bill 
Shakespeare, and a lovely ship's 
decanter half full of whisky, the 
other half being inside her, bless 
her heart 


WELL. we wrote to Pete. whom 
I knew of old, and asked if he 
would send a few drawings and 
water-color sketches on approval 
tor old sake’s sake—half a dozen, 
mavbe. And he sent us fifty-three, 
explaining that this was his only 
way of saving hello decently to the 
Dave he'd not seen this fifteen sorry 
vears. He knew we wanted only 
one, but he liked to give us a choice, 
plus some extra fun, and he suc- 
ceeded. 

There were charcoal drawings 
and pencil drawings and green 
chalks and water-colors with all the 
strength of oils and water-colors as 
sparkling as crystals. And of the 
fiftv-three, hardly two were alike, 
so that we had an awtul time 
choosing 

However, we did choose one, 
and were about to send the rest 
back with much gratitude, when 
word got round town that we had 
four dozen genuine Ponkenieters in 
our isolated little home. The town 
took this badly. We weren't letting 
other folk, the Big White Folks, 
have a fair look. One local artist 
(who had himself permanently on 


loan out in BC from the my 
East) went so far as to say that 
weren't even trying to sell th 
pictures or to exhibit them proj 
ly—as if we were running a sh 
We were told to rent a room or 
in the Art Gallery, or to send 
pictures to the University, wt 
they would be exhibited and 
tree of commission. We tried 
explain we weren't dealers, but t 
didn’t stop the callers and the ph 
calls. We let a few people look 
the pictures, while we wrote 
Pete and asked if he had any ob 
tion to our selling some pictt 
Pete said that would be all ri 
in moderation. 


SO EVERY night for a month 
had people wandering through 
house, snubbing us as shopkee} 
and busting the corners off Pe 
mats and saving our prices \ 
too high. Finally we got even sic 
of this than we had been to be 
with, if possible, and we said 
anvone who wanted to see the 
tures must come on a certain 
at a certain time and we'd get t! 
all over with at once. 

Several men were puzzled by 
lack of sameness tn the pictu 
and asked “What period of Ponh 
icter are thev?” One of them 
tually asked this) while | 
through my gramophone reco 


and I said those weren't pictures 


all, they were records. Unman 
ed art is one thing but the unn 
nered artistic are another 

A great many people were 
ried in case the picture they | 
was now out of date—as if 
tore up all their adornments 
home every few hours, and ¢ 
tore up the home itself every 
months, in the interests of ¢ 
forming to a vogue 


SOME people told me they wo 


like to have certain pictures if P 


would climb down on the price 
I wrote to Pete and said “H 
about $7.89 instead of $60?’ 
Pete told me to make it $48.7 
phoned the men and said it 
now $50, but they said they 
decided to buy Canadian pict 
instead. Pd always thought 
was a Canadian, but apparent! 
was not Canadian enough 
Well, I wasn’t out to sell 


darn things anyhow, that’s 

whole point. No obligation to 

ladies and gents, none whate 
Don't walk up, walk up, walk 
and see the big show. Walk do 
as quick as ever your wande 
legs can carry you. I've mailed 
pictures back today, two mo 
late. And I’ve never been so sic! 
art in all my life. You’ve ne 
ruined my own picture for me 

not quite. 


Pr rere errr rere eter errr rere eer eeeeeeeeeeeree eee errr r errr 
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SEARS coon rts arene 





pered flap pockets and rounded collar. Mink ti: 
neck 1s separate ptece, can he used to be lt in the 
tro etve fitted look Rieht Softly stvled coat ot} 
otter, with loop-scarf neckline and high flap 
Note the big turned hack cuffs. Paisley print 
Roth hy Esther Dorothy 


¢ 

; 

% ; : 

| WRAPPED IN FUR: A sweeping coat of Starlight mink 
) 

i 


WORLD OF WOMEN 


~ THE NEW LOOK 
OF 
YOUR FUR COAT 


STRANGE AND WONDERFUL THINGS have been 


he point 





. 


ng to furs, and we are rapidly reaching t 
ne may be excused for wondering if the animal 
m has been increased by the addition of some en 
ew members. But all these apparently new and 
exciting furs are the familiar ones after they hav 
ed, clipped or what have you. Fox, for instance 
1 an entirely new downy soft character when 


Poles apart is the raccoon coat worn by the unde! 





the Twenties and the smoothly sheared raccoon 
daughter wears today. 


furs change color as easily as brunettes become 





: : 1 blondes . Or vice versa. A favorite color is 
5 t blue. Another is called Dubonnet Blonde (to be 
the photograph at right). Muskrat gets into the 
new colors such as Fisher, Klondike Mink and 

M1 Mink. 


n fur is sull important, although less obvious than 





rst. introduced. Small collars, roll cuffs, curved 


tuxedos of Persian or seal, or silver blue mink 


on lustrous Persian. 

i sihouette is slimmer than it has been in many 
Hand in hand with this slim silhouette of the fu 
ilso the fitted silhouette—but the looser fur coat 
’ be the favorite of most women because they find 


on more easily over a suit. 


aarieemeie 


- ines are a fashion in themselves. Narrow bands 
g } on 
f iO ascots, low revers, or. stole shapes. The “set 
: ollar which stands away from the neckline has a 





ly new look and permits the use of an attractive 
lhere is a chubby “boule” collar which frames the 





d a curved collar which lies flat like a capelet but 


a ed to permit it to be drawn up around the ears 
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SUNTAN AND THE COLOR OF YOUR EYES 


SUNLIGHT: Friend or Foe ? 


by Helen Claire Howes 


ONLY MAD DOGS and Englishmen go out in 
the noonday sun, according to one of Noel 
Ivrics. But 1 
Canadians by the thou 


Coward's sprightly come the first 


days 0 varm Weather, 


sands go out in the sun, midday, all day, and set 


thout toasting themselves to a turn. By now 
August dent sun-worshippers who have really 
yut th minds to the job have acquired a look 


inned Well-being that should carry through 
well into tal before reversion to winte!l pallor 
closer look at these sun-tanned 
tan really an indication 
suntan only skin deep? Ts 


individuals. Is a “healthy” 
t good health? Is 
sunlight friend or toe of the human body? 


It may b hoth 


Sunlight produces a Vitam 





eSSc to the body and helps heal disease But 
f used improperly it can scorch and destroy. 
CaUse ves, eczema. and even cancer 
Treatment by sunlight, regulated and = supe! 
sed. has established itself so well in tuberculosis 
HER DEFP MID-SUMMER TAN protects / 














¢ 


} 





that many physicians feel it should be used more 
in other diseases. It is beneficial in many condi- 
tions; moreover, it is free. It is recommended for 
improvement ot general health, increased resist- 
ance to disease, debility from fatigue and worry, 
and convalescence from acute disease. 

Besides the good psychological effect, sun treat- 
ment improves the appetite, digestion, and ability 
to sleep. According to Dr. A. R. McPherson of 
the Saskatoon Sanatorium, a sunbath increases 
the blood supply to muscles and skin, making the 
latter thicker and more pliable. Its function as 
regulator of body temperature Is improved; the 
sun-treated person does not feel the cold so much, 
nor dev elop colds as easily. 

Upon exposure to sunlight, the skin becomes 
resistant to infection. Indeed, the rays kill bac- 
teria so that pimples, acne, styes, boils, tend to 
clear up. Tone of the blood vessels is improved 


too. and some doctors claim the sun has a bene- 


against injury by over-exposure to ultraviolet rays 













ficial effect on the blood itself, increasin» the 
red cells and the amount of hemoglobin. 

Little is known about effect of sunbaths o» the 
body’s metabolism. It is known, howeve;. that 
radiant energy is absorbed from the sun 


) ’rOb- 
ably the best-known function of the sun js jts 


ability to make vitamin D by acting upoy the 
ergosterol in the oils of the skin. Absorbed 4y the 
skin, the vitamin helps to make and repair hone 

It is popularly thought that the physica! ene. 
fits are brought about by taaning the skin With 
this end in view, people of all ages lie about 
decks and docks, naked as the law permits. | ther- 


ing on oils and lotions. But it is not the pigienta- , 
tion, called tan, that produces the effects. .\ tual 3 
ly, the tan develops as a protection to the body i 
against injury by over-exposure to the ultra- ; 
violet rays. i 
If you are more interested in the physic ene- 3 
fits than in a toast-brown appearance, the smart 
way is to take your sunbaths gradually, neve 
burning, and permitting the skin to get little 
tanned as possible. 
VITAMIN D can only be made when there js 5 
ergosterol-containing oil in the skin. Using ether é 
scientists washed all the natural oil off the ears of 
rabbits; the sunlight was not able to make Vitamin 
D, and the animals developed rickets. Dry out 
the oil by repeated burning or constant dark- : 
tanning, and the vitamin-making process comes : 
to an end. The sun accepts no substitutes; it can- 4 
not make vitamin D out of cold cream or Olive oj i 
Some persons believe the heat-giving rays : 
responsible for their sunburn, but ultraviolet rays j 
do not give heat. They operate in the high cold 2 


Alps as well as in warm climates, and when 
reflected by ice, snow, sand or water, thei Tec 
is increased. Many a bad burn has resulted from 
not taking reflected light into consideration 

The skin of even a healthy person, particular! 
of a child, should never be burned. Dr. MePher ; 
son says that between 6 and 11 o’clock in the “ie 
morning is the best time for sunbaths as th 
desirable heat rays are not as strong then 


Besides burning, with blisters, fever, p 


itching, the sun may produce hives in_ persons 
allergic to sunlight, rashes, “cold sores’, spots 
and warts. When sunburn subsides, the skin of 


brunettes may be left tanned, but blondes n e 
badly freckled, particularly the white-skinned 
blue-eved blondes. Many of the latter can’t 
into the sun at all without developing a harmless 
crop of treckles. 

Cancer of the skin is three or four times mor 
prevalent in Florida than in northern United 
States or Canada. Habitual exposure of fair, sen- 
sitive skin favors the development of cancer, says 
an article published in a medical journal, particu- 


larly where there is constant contact with tars 
creosotes, arsenic, or paraffin oils, such as occurs 
In many occupations. In Florida, skin cancer 1s 
relatively common among farmers, fisherm ind 
construction workers, and also among those con- 
stantly engaged in outdoor sports without ade- | 
quate skin protection. i 


ANOTHER ARTICLE dealing with this »ibject i 


appeared in a Chicago medical journal, stessing f 
the effect of eve-color inheritance. Of 100 ents | 
with skin cancer, 13 had brown eves and he \ “ 
longed to the blue-eyed group. Only 8 | cent = 


of the brown-eved never tanned, as co 
with 37 per cent of the blue-eyed. 

No patient who had 2 brown-eyed pare! 
only 4 with one brown-eyed parent) I in 
family history of skin cancer. Twenty-one who 
had a family history of skin cancer had yiue- 
eved parents. It follows that the more brow: eyed 


HELEN CLAIRE HOWES, eraduate of 4 


: ws . font 
College and (cum laude) of McGill, lives in \h 
real. She is medical copy writer of a large | 


Supa ins BIN away igs ies ey a 





ceutical firm, has written many articles on lcd 
topics for British, United States and (¢ Hdl 
publications. 
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inheritance you possess, the more 
likey you are to take a tan without 
} g, and the better natural protec- 
ti ou have from the sun. 


‘1 the other hand, blue-eyed chil- 
of blue-eyed parents are the most 
su ceptible, and for this reason they 
he more careful. Of course, some 
ese are capable of tanning with- 
epeated burning, they thus build 
some protection by the acquired 
entation. But many are almost 
ietely unable to acquire and re- 
thick- enough outer layer of skin 
t otect them trom the wave-length 
e dangerous rays. 
cestors of two-thirds of the whole 
mentioned in the above article 


English, Irish, or Scottish, but 
bly blue-eyed northern Euro- 
peins, and possibly all “completely 


blue-eved” persons react in the same 

ier. Dark-skinned races appear to 
be immune to the type of cancer pro- 
duced by sunlight, and so possibly are 
1 sompletely brown-eyed” persons. 
in cancer in Canada, as in Flor- 
ccurs mostly among blue-eyed 
persons engaged in outdoor work— 
fishing, farming, construction — par- 

irly among those working with 


DOWN UNDER 





Passport 


tars, creosotes, etc., which make the 
skin sensitive to sunlight. 

Persons constantly exposed to sun- 
light should protect the skin with a 
barrier cream that reflects the light 
rays and keeps the skin cool and dry. 
(Skin c: incer, by the way, is the sim- 
plest type to deal with but, like all 


malignant growths, must be treated 
in time.) 
WHEN a dermatologist was queried 


as to the dé ingers inv olved in constant 
burning from. sunlight or quartz lamp 
for so-called cosmetic purposes, he 
said that in Canada skin cancer due to 
this cause is rare. However, he went 
on, the general result of frequent sun- 
burn is to coarsen the skin, dry out 
the natural oils, wither and wrinkle it, 
particularly in thin-skinned blondes 
who do not tan. “These are the girls 
who will be wrinkled old women at 
40!” was his blunt w ay of expressing it. 


On the other hand the teen-ager, 
whose bugbear is an oily skin and 


acne, can take some comfort in the 
probability that she will have enough 
oil left in her skin (if not ruined by 
burning) to provide an unwrinkled 
complexion in middle age. 


to Travel 


by Margaret Ecker Francis 


Australia. 
IF 11S TRAVEI 
Canada 


Canperra 


and adventure Miss 
is after, the Secretariat of the 
Department of External Affairs would 
o be the answer. 

In this high, sunny federal capital 
the Australian Commonwealth, 
smart Canadian girls, who look 
he secretarial end of the Cana- 
High Commissioner's office, are 

«a country club life besides. 
in Kelly, of Pincher Creek, Al- 


berta: Molly Prince, of Drummond- 
\ (Jue., and Louise Marshall, from 
I William, are sunburned and gay. 
| have attractive, low-rent living 
iccommodation, food is cheap by 
( idian standards. They golf, play 


ind badminton all year round, 

ski. They have the opportunity 

to know a strange country and 

it ple really well, before they move 
nother, equally interesting post. 

I ives have the same variety and 
\ ment as the rest of a corps of 
g hose work for the Department 
them junketing around — the 


TH! 1R OFFICE is a charming house, 
) diplomatic residence, set in a 

f including even Cana- 
a laples to make them feel at 
I Canberra itself is a city of wide, 
ed streets, luscious gardens and 
ul buildings. A blue mist hangs 
on the red, pine- and eucalyp- 
ered hills that surround the city 
2.000 


trees, 


ies in the clear, dry air, 

OVe Sea level. 

ll Australian capitals, Canberra 

highest, has the lowest rainfall 
most Canadian climate. Even 

mer, November, December and 


down here, the average tem- 


perature is 70 degrees, although it 
might sneak up into the nineties for 
a few days. In winter, the Canadiar 
summertime, when a sharp, dry wine 
blows off the nearby 
mountains, the 


snow-covered 


average temperature Is 





44 degrees, with occasional touches 
of frost. 

™ “It's a glor- 

ee © ious land, of 

3 * beautiful sua- 


shine, particu- 
larly in won- 
ter,” said Mol- 
“I can play golf 
and I love it.” 


lv Prince dreamily. 


all vear round, 

Molly has one criticism. “Christ- 
mas in the heat, that’s horrible. It 
takes the joy out of eating turkey and 
Christmas 


plum pudding, and rees 


look rather silly.” 

But Molly, a cheerful, plump girl 
in a Cameron tartan skirt, is happy 
with a land that allows her to golf one 
day, end the next, after a couple of 
hours’ bus journey, ski at the alpine 
Kosciusko. 

“Then after another two years here, 
V'll be off to see somewhere else.” An 
who served in 
she had three- 


ex-Wren petty officer, 
London during the war, 


and-a-half years in The Hague, before 
moving to Australia almost a year and 
a half ago. liked Holland. I like it 


ready and eager to 


time 


here, but I'll be 
move on when the comes,” she 
said. 

Canberra is’ like Calgary to 
tall. brown-haired, Alberta-born Jean 
Kelly. “Maybe that’s why I like it so 
much,” she admitted 

Jean too joined the Department ot 
External Affairs to see the world. “It’s 


wonderful what a magic carpet a 
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ight Hour Cream 


Works wonders on 
chapped lips, blemishes, 
minor burns, abrasions 


ARDEA 
‘wou caeaM 
\ Etnzanern anve’ 


Astonishing how many skin irritations this gentle 
heauty salve can help! Chapped lips are soothed, 
minor burns...sunburn, windburn, cold sores and 
dried crushed lips are eased instantly. 

a child’s scratches...s 


Teenager’s blemishes... pots 


on the skin...even dry hair and sealp respond 


like magic to wonder-working Light Hour Cream, 


Loh Yarden 


SIMPSON'’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


stenographic course can be!” she said. them in one wing of the Canadian 
“In the RCAF it took me to England office. For a nominal rent, they have 
during the war, so after I was demob- a large sitting room, opening onto a 
bed, I decided to do this kind of work, screened porch with a view of the 
because it gives you a chance to know garden; gay bedrooms and a large 
countries, by living in them.” Her first bathroom, as well as a large kitchen 


with an electric stove and refrigerator, 
unusual items in Australian homes. 
Louise Marshall, a tall, animated 
girl, in a chic black suit, could live 
that I’m marrying one,” said the pretty with them. But she prefers the gre- 
girl with animated, blue-grey garious lite of a private hotel in the 
Her husband-to-be is Fit.-Lieut. A. tre of ¢ “I find living with 


centre 


post was in Newfoundland, during the 
busy, pre-confederation days. 


DOES she like Australians? “So much 


eyes. 


anberra 


: > > | r 

G. Rainey, of the Royal Australian diplomatic corps people from all over 

Air Force. the world is a better wav to meet 
Marriage to an Australian is an people and underst ind foreign affairs 


adventure for a Canadian girl, she she said. 

admits. “Women in Australia haven't “In a new 
the equal status with men we have at 
home,” she said. “Husbands 
considerate and they don’t provide the northern, 
their wives with the labor-saving de- Cairns and 
vices in the home we have in Canada. 
But I think I'll have a good life.” 

and Molly are having a good 
they both admit. An attrac- 
been made for 


1 


countrv I meet all the 


ih \ 


people, and see all the places I can 


aren't so In two vears in Australia she has seen 
iround 


“d 


CTUISe’ 


tropical region 
Brisbane, has 
through the romantic, south sea atmos- 
phere of the Great Barrier Reef. 

At her other posts, in New Zealand 
“Tm see- 


she said 


Jean 
life now, 
tive apariment has 


she did the same 
and I love it,” 


and Cuba, 
ing the world, 
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EATONS 





camel- 
hair 
casual 


The suave richness of the 
classic camel-hair 

topper, newly important 
this year for its interesting 
texture. Found throughout 


the exciting collection 


of Fall and Winter 


coats at 


EATONS 


STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 








DISTAFF 
Triple Champ 


WITH her three-hole lead al! buy 
wiped out by a last-stand comehack 
of the former champion, Marlene 
Stewart sank a one foot putt, ind 
wrapped up the Canadian Ladies’ 
Open golf champienship. It was the 
second national championship in sven 
days for the sensational 17-yeu -old 


youngster from Lookout Point cli) at : 
Fonthill, Ont., near Niagara Fal A _ 


week ago she marched off with the 
Canadian Ladies’ Close championship 
And earlier she had annexed the On 


4 

tario. title. i 
ss 

“ i 


( 
& 
‘ 
z | 
‘ 
2 
a ‘ 
i 
ty 
Pi 
' 
% 
Marlene Stewart 
@ Step right up and win a Provincia 
golt championsh{p! That's what Rae 
Milligan of Jasper, Alta, did. It was ' 
only her second tournament, too 
And what makes it even more remark- 
able, she’s only 17 years old. But she’s t 
a golf pro’s daughter. That started her 
off on the right swing 
g 
& 
= | 
b 
Rae Milligan E 
@ It's a $2,000 bridge between gh - | 
School and the University of Bish = \ 


Columbia for Maureen Louise Sa:ke) 
of Vancouver. She won the (MTs 
Spencer Foundation Special Sch..al 
ship for that amount just recent 
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TEST YOUR OWN KNOWLEDGE 


an You Outsmart a Radio Q 


by Kimball Mellroy 





; \oW IT ASK YOU” is a radio pro- 
zz of the panel-quiz type, featured 
Sw. sly by the CBC on its Trans-Can- 
twork. Regular panel members 
uthor Morley Callaghan, editor 
Raicli Allen, and writer James Ban- 
nerman, with a guest each week 
tl ' whom have been such diverse 
ilities as Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
G Rose Lee, Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
\ Neagle, and Gussie Moran. 
stions—always in three parts- 
are submitted by listeners who, it 
the, succeed in stumping the “ex- 
on all three parts, receive as a 
. year’s membership in a popu- 
lar book club. The questions below 
are some which have baffled the 


‘eile Nii pa ay 
Y apart ey at By 


Spires Sipe Radin Hine! sey: 
“he a) 
= 4 


© pane! on all three parts during the sea- 
son just past. How will you do with 
then {nswers appear on Page 36. 
What's a good score? Well, the ex- 
perts and their guests would probably 
sat it anything at all is a good Pe A 
score, but don’t forget that while Saha Tek BS 
these stumped them a lot of others 
equa difficult didn’t. Counting a DEGREE COURSES 
pe 1 part, you're really good to Arts Science Commerce 





twentv or better out of the ‘ —Gilhert A. Milne Journalism 

<4 QUIZ BOARD: (L to R) expert Morley Callagh Seite ies a7) als 

BP cnewh ta. Pactuctivg 2 : Morte: ghan, scripter Kim Mcellroy, : ie : 
forty-five . . . we think ee Public Administration 


Master of Ceremonies Rupert Lucas, experts Ralph Allen, James Bannerman. 








} 
Into what body of water does each 
ot .¢ Canadian rivers empty (a) Edouard Daladier? (a) “A daughter of the gods, divinely DIPLOMA COURSES 
the Albany? (b) Adolf Hitler? — si Engineering 
R : ~ And most divinely fair. P bli S . S di 
The Fraser? (c) Benito Mussolini? Ublic service otudies 


(b) “The daughter of a hundred Earls.” 


The Peace? 3 (c) . . one fair daughter, and CLASSES BEGIN SEPT. 13 


3. For what three plays did Robert none other child 

Sher > Pry > i7e' < 
ve three men were the leaders Sherwood win the Pulitzer Prize? And she was fairest of all flesh 
on earth.” 


Information from the Registrar 


countries at the onset of 


World War II. But can you name the 4. For what three plays did Eugene ae 
aiihieicaiaes tale ’ O'Neill win the Pulitzer Prize? 10. What English kings bore these d T e CO Ih 


































fo nicknames: 

5. Identify: (a) “Beauclerc”? C | 
(a) “Tales of A Wayside Inn” (b) “Longshanks”? O S O e 
(b) “Tales of Soldiers and Civil- (c) “Harefoot”? eieaiaiine hit 

ians 
(c) “Tales of My Landlord” 11. In the world of the arts, what is 
each of these and who created it: 
6. Under . what circumstances did (a) “The Night Watch”? 
Shakespearian characters utter these (b) “The Night-Piece to Julia”? 


words: 


(c) “A Night on the Bald Moun- 


» 


(a) “The raven himself is hoarse ay ee 
tain” 


That croaks the fatal entrance 


ot 


12. What are the closing lines of 
anne “Julius Caesar”, “Macbeth”, and 
In the disposing of new dignities.” “Hamlet”? 







(b) “Your voice shall be strong as any 


(c) “My ears have not yet drunk a 
hundred words 13. Identify these well known explor- 
Of that tongue’s utterasce, yet I ers and colonial governors 
know the sound.” - 


HAVE YOU 
- MET THIS 


(a) Louis de Buade 


7. What were the first names of these (b) Rene Robert Cavalier 

composers: (c) Paul de Chomedy 
© y ’ ’ 

~—-Bob Macpherson (a) Gounod } 
(b) Rossini? 14. Name three famous men, other RO RE I RRC RIN 
RADIO TEAM ee a es than monarchs, whose first name was 
rw ; cs : "th Ferdinand. If not and you need envelopes 
inadian radio personalities ; : you can get acquainted today by 
8. These men were all spare-time in- writing to National Paper Goods, 


tried last week. Beth Locker- 


bi 15. Give the source of these quota- 
Dn known Toronto radio and 


ventors. What were their regular Hamilton, makers of Canada’s fin- 
trades or occupations? eee est line of safety seal envelopes. 


= formerly ol Calgary, and % : \ : (a) “ if winter comes, can spring 

Sst Ljungh, one of the CBC’s top (a) Samuel F. B. Morse ee NATIONAL 
u oducers, were married at the (b) Alexander Graham Bell (b) “When the hounds of spring are : 
H ike, Ont., home of Col. and (c) Robert Fulton on winter's traces PAPER GOODS LIMITED 


M E. Tayler. Mr. Ljungh directs (c) “Now is the winter of our discontent 
me serial, “Brave Voyage,” in 9. Who were these poetic “daughters” Made glorious summer . . .” HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Toronto e Montreal e Winnipeg 


s wife plays the leading role. of Tennyson? CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 Halifax e« Vancouver 
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house 
of 
ideas 


Be as daring as you like 


modern drama 


in your colors, 
| your fabrics, your furniture arrangements, 
| that in a single sentence 
is the story around which weve re-decorated 


A hundred-and-one ideas 


set the stage for your own 


your accessories 


House of Ideas. 


Fall decorating. 





INTERVIEW: 





Leap But Look 
by Margaret Ness 


IT WAS a case of Ann for Anne and 
“the show must go on.” At Toronto’s 
Melody Fair, Anne Bollinger was re- 
hearsing “The Desert Song”, had 
sudden throat trouble. A frantic di- 


rector remembered that Ann Andre 
had sung the role three years ago. 


Ann was just finishing a 6-weeks’ 
engagement at Vancouver’s Theatre 
Under the Stars. A wire was sent 
to her. 

And Ann flew, literally, to the res- 
cue. Did the show and, for good 
measure, stayed on to do “The Vaga- 
bond King” for which Anne had 
also been engaged. 

For the two weeks in Toronto Ann 
lived in nylon. Her trunk had been 


sent from Vancouver to New York 
where she now makes her home. She 


just had her nylon personals, a black 


basic nylon dress and the dress she 
intended to fly home in and the 
most beautiful white fleecy shawl- 


stole that her mother had knit for her. 
It fell to her knees and could be used 
on coolish days and evenings over a 
plain or cocktail dress. 

Ann has made a reputation for 
herself in musical shows, so we asked 
her what advice she had for young 


aspirants. “Don’t leap at chances un. 


til you are ready for them,” she said. 
“It may ruin your career to be push. 
ed too soon into the limelight.” 
Success, Ann thinks, is 50 per cent 
confidence in yourself and your voice 
and 50 per cent practical exper ence, 
But they aren’t gained simultancoys. 
ly. First, you should be perfect!, con. 
fident and at ease, vocally anc tech. 
nically, before yoa even audition for 
a part and the experience thai goes 


with it. 


Ann says she ought to know, for 
she let herself be pushed too soon 
into the ingenue role in “The Red 
Mill” (1946)—which went fr her 
native Hollywood on to Bro.dway, 
Ann feels she wasn’t prepared for it. 


She wore herself out and practically 
had to start all over again. 

The trouble, says Ann, is that once 
you get a good fat part, you're caught 
up in the mad whirl and and you 
don’t dare stop and take the time off 
to go back and get in some more 


studying. Fortunately for Ann, she 


made the grade but too many don't 
And then in her friendly way— 


you feel you have known Ann for a 
long, long time on a first meeting— 
she mentioned how wonderful the 
cast of Melody Fair had been to her 
“I’ve never found such sympathy and 
sweetness in all my U.S. touring,” 
she “And the Toronto audi- 
ences have been grand. So respon- 
sive. 


said. 
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BRAIN-TEASER: 





Face the Music 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1. One wouldn't tune tc 
be this. (9) 

6. Mendelssohn's pet 
9. To tread, on a treadmill 
10. It's not a pro-noun. (7) 
11. There’s no end of ladies 
12. Will a tea service provide this 
13 and this for tea? Sure! (7) 


expect a hill-billy 


name. (5) 
perhaps. (7) 


about here! (5) 
(3,2,4) 


14. The Sitwell-Walton suite is in the front 
of the building. (6) 

6.-* that are brightest’’ suggests ‘‘Mari- 
tana” should have a well lit stage. (6) 

19. On a main part of Vancouver Island. (7) 

23. How odd that Caruso needed a change of 
partner to sing this. (5,4) 

25. A remodelled 24 can also be this. (5) 

26. Showing courage, 14 across loses face but 
wins approval all around. (7) 

27. He made a last stand with 50 in a group 
te 

28. Trying things, very! (5) 


29 Beauticians, find this easier to 


lift. (5,4 


no doubt, 
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DOWN 

1. Wagner's ‘‘Guileless Fool wt ecame 
King of the Holy 5. (8) 

2. Horns for hunting. (7) 

3. Named, that is, after an Africar vince 
(7) 

4. Ancient metronomes? (3,.6) 

5. See 1 down. (5) 

6. It is changed into French money 

7. Direction of Poe’s Annabel? (7 

8. In Handel's opera a seer gets two kisses 
(6) 

14. Over enthusiastic about getting tan in 
California? (9) 

5. Not light music. (8) 

17. Can't get at a choral work! (7 

18. Did Bellini’s titled lady go to Ni Scotia 
to make a conquest? (7) P 

20. He took up his pen with an air see iI 


it wrote under water?) (7) 
21. Drink for a hot cubist? (4,3 
22. Just the place for a horse-opera! 
24. He was a 14 down sort of lad 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 

1, Confucius 


6 and 28 

nut 
10. Claret 
11. Apple pie 
2. Grounded 
13. Agents 
14. Appear 
17. Dreading 
18. Wolfgang 
21. Settee 
23. Filllip 
24. See 29 
27. Reginald 
28. See 6 
29 and 24. Fr as 8 

daisy 
30. Tennessee 

DOWN 

Osler 
Fortune 
Cited 
Unaided 
Weekend 
Existence 
Speakers 
Profiteer 
Reappear 
19. Follies 20 — 
22. Teabags 25 vin 
26. Sauce (171) 
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MUCH GYRE, 


by Melwyn Breen 


sE\ EN MAIDS with seven mops 


0 rardly have created a worse 
hot “Alice in Wonderland” than 
Disoe\’s battery of 13 writer-adapters 
(du . and interminably credited) 
G {| that the two books (“Looking 
Gi. dismembered, has been drawn 
ol vell) had to be ruthlessly con- 
der to the cartoon-film’s limited 70 
mil it seems as though the 13 
reac ery fifth page of the original 
the sandoned it and went to work. 

Henry James once described the 
writ of a romance-fantasy as a pro- 
cess whereby the author creates a sort 
at oon, tied to the earth by a 
singie slender thread. The trick lies in 
cutting this attachment to reality so 
subtl\ that the reader is unconscious 
of the point where the story drifts 
awa\ trom the daily world. 


his is the way of “Alice”: the book 
is so consistent within itself that it is 
: complete unit; so whole that every 


part is vitally related to every other. 
It is this unity that gives the book its 
spirit, a spirit composed of two things: 


one seems not to read but 
to dream it; secondly, that Wonder- 
and is a world where figures of speech 
ire carried to their logical conclusion. 
When Salvador Dali writes of his 
terror as a child, on hearing that his 
tather was “tied up at the office,” he 
was for a moment glimpsing and shar- 
\lice’s Kingdom. 





central idea of Alice is 

intellectual one and so 
naturally that would never, never do. 
Disney's balloon is anchored firmly to 
the earth: could there be anything 
more stupid than showing that Alice's 
slow descent down the White Rabbit's 
effected because her skirt 
billowed out to make a parachute? 


But this 


Dasically an 


bat 
wie WAS 


That the film is an “adaptation” is 
ty claim; that it was “inspired” 
by the book might be asserted, if such 
really were applicable. What 
has happened in fact is that various 








—RKO Radio 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND" 


LITTLE GIMBLE 


characters — White Rabbit, March 
Hare, Mad Hatter — have served as 
prototypes for new figures that lend 
themselves to the cliché-ridden treat- 
ment of the biff!-wham! 
animated cartoons. 


school of 
Only rarely, do 
We get anything of the peculiar delight 
of pure Disney: specifically in Twee- 
dledum and Tweedledee, who are, 
even in the new form, very amusing. 

But even where the figures have 
been adapted there are moments of 
ineptitude that are shocking in their 
pointlessness. Alice’s meeting with 
the Caterpillar (where the original’s 
Satire is pretty strong), the two face 
each other with really nothing to say 
or do apart from standard “business” 
of the cartoon film. 
twisted 


There’s a certain 
amusement in watching a 
drawn character make as awkward an 
acting display as next week’s starlet. 

I suppose your reaction to the film 
will of course depend on your loyalty 
to Lewis Carroll (and you can’t really 
leave out Sir John Tenniel, after all 
these years of association). And since 
90 per cent of its viewers will be 
children of the Hopalong-Cassidy era, 
a cartoon filled with laborious songs 
and stilted imagination will be all of a 
piece—and I don’t know why I add 
this paragraph. 


“FABIOLA” is a somewhat viscous 
picture made in Italy, dealing with the 
problems of early Christians. The 
actors, with the exception of Michele 
Morgan, are all unfamiliar to me and 
for most of the time they are posed 
in togas and uniforms in such a way 
into the 
section of a mu- 


as to suggest a glimpse 
Roman-sculpture 
seum. 


The photography in and about villas 
and catacombs is highly pleasing and 
its makers evidently believe that i 
shouldn’t be rushed. This involved 
story is rather turgid but it is enliven- 
ed by some quite exciting, if gruesome, 
scenes of martyrdom, specifically that 
of St. Sebastian whose death is shown 
as it was so often depicted by Renais- 
sance painters arrow by arrow. 
There are also some very excitirg 
gladiatorial combats between retiarius 
and secutor: the former carrying omy 
a net and trident, the latter heavily 
armed and armored. And unless he 
has his own back in the forthcoming 
“Quo Vadis.” Cecil B. DeMille is 
easily outdone by this picture in the 
final or “wholesale 
quence, when hundreds of Christians 


slaughter” se- 


undergo death in the arena by lion, 
fire, crucifixion and, possibly, sheer 
weight of numbers. All in all, this 
film is a combination of piety and 
sadism that makes it much more suit- 


ible for modern children than, let us 
say, “Alice in Wonderland.” 


MARY LOWREY ROSS will 
resume the Film department on 
her return from vacation. 


Seeceeseseeences 
SV esseeeeecessssens 










Evafalgav Schoo 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Courses to University Entrance 
Trafalgar School is in the residential section of Mont- 
real and centrally located on the slope of beautiful 
Mount Royal with skating, tennis and a gymnasium 
on the grounds. 


Trafalgar School 
3495 Simpson Street, Montreal « Affiliated with McGill University 


For information write to the principal 


Miss Joan M. Foster, M.A., Ph.D. 
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FOR GIRLS 


McGill, Oxford and Bryn Mawr 
Established 1887 





ROBERTSON 'S 1044; Finest PRESERVES 


GOLDEN SHRED MARMALADE 
SCOTCH MARMALADE 
BLACKCURRANT JAM 


Sujported from 


THE HOUSE OF ROBERTSON 


PAISLEY , SCOTLAND 


SILVER SHRED LEMON MARMALADE 
GINGER MARMALADE 
WILD BRAMBLE JELLY 











Upper Canada College 


TORONTO, CANADA 


{e 


Sao A) 
i 
e 


Founded in 1829 


4 
a 


Boarding and Day School 
FOR BOYS 


Upper School 14-18 (Grades 9-13) 


Preparatory School 7-13 
(Grades 2-9) 


Junior and Senior Matriculation. Games for all 
boys. 40 acres of grounds and playing fields in 
residential suburb of Forest Hill. Educational 
and medical facilities of modern city. 500 acre 
property with week-end camp at Norval. dutumn 
term begins Wednesday. September 12th. For pros- 
pectus and information about curriculum, extra 
curricula activities. games and scholarships apply 


to Principal, Upper Canada College. Toronto 12 
Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., Princz 
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Canada's Seven Greatest Preachers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
ronto: (3) Rev. E. J. Bailey, First Bap 
tist Church, Edmonton; (4) Rt. Rev 
Francis Carroll, RC Bishop of Cal- 
y (5) Rev. Earle C. Gordon, First 
United Church, Truro; (6) Rabbi 
Abraham) Feinberg, Holy Blossom 
Temple. Toronto, and (7) Rev. Gerald 


rarv,: 





Cragg, Erskine and American United 
( hurch Montreal 

THE Rev. IAN BURNETT 1s. best 
known as the minister to Mackenzie 
King. Lord Tweedsmuir was also a 
regular attendant of his church. Tan 


Burnett is a Scotsman who was called 
to St. Andrew's in He Is a very 
fluent speaker. He deals with the hu 
man qualities of people in his sermons 


There ts a 


1943 


he has the human touch 


deal of zeal about his 


He 


what he is saving. It 


greal preach 


ing believes with his whole heart 
Is fitting to re 


call here 


Western 


ing heard the 


the story of a tarmer in 


Ontario 


tuneral ad 


who hay 





dress fo e late PM onthe 
i drove al t 200 miles 
» Toront » watch the 
v ) WeSSTON just ti 
see & who d «¢ 


VerTeu L 


Canon F. H. WILKINSON 





Ss a big man fair. and loa 
> {1-mindg { C ‘ not 
d-r ( H ol A \ 
WK Anglic He could ih >\ 
if 
He ght a Tt In any s | 
church. He has widk ilies 
EAPC Ce aS « nN missionary and 
on the battletield \ native of Nova 
Sco he has served in both the East 


His people at St. Paul’s 


behind him to a man. A popula 
service clubs he has excep 
qualities for his audi 


MOULTON- 


COLLEGE E-stablished 1888 


EAST 


Irinning 
oripT ny 


70-88 BLOOK STREET 
LORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GKADE T to NIT 


Hinh Academi tandards 


School Re-opens Sept. 12th 


} dars write 


Principal 


James «MISS MARJORIE TROTTER, MA, DCL 





CHANTECLER 


} 











Ed- 


POssesses a 


Rev. EpGar J. BaiLey of 
monton is a man who 
good voice and has an excellent de- 
livery. The secret of projecting his 
personality has been given to him. He 
was very popular as a chaplain. His 
congregation likes his down-to-earth, 
non-academic approach to his sub- 
ject. He is an experienced broadcaster. 
A coming man in the Baptist Church, 
he has recently been elected President 
of the Baptist Union of Western 
Canada. 

Although the preacher is the tea- 
ture of a Protestant service, it is a 
little different with Roman Catholic 
worship. Nevertheless, there are some 
outstanding Roman Catholic preach- 
ers in Canada today. The name ot 
RI Rev. FRANCIS P. CARROLL, 
Bishop of Calgary, comes near the 
top of this poll of outstanding preach- 


ers. A student of Sacred Seriptures 
and graduate of the Biblical 

9 Institute of Jerusalem, he 
has spent most of his 61 
vears in Canada. He is a 

. man who wears well a 


man who ts welcome where 
those of other religions gath 
He is a 


whose 


discussions. 


speaker 


| er for 
thoughttul 
diction is impeccable. For 
the present he is absent from 
| the pulpit through illness 
|) REV. ¢ 


still a 


EARLE GORDON Is 
young man in his 
\ graduate of Dalhousie 
and Pine Hill Divinity School, he is 


early forties 
one of the most promising men in the 
United Church His 
inspire has put him in great demand 
He talks a lan 
guage people understand. He has an 


today. ability. to 


tor church missions. 
outstanding microphone manner. He is 
a handsome man, has a fine appear- 
ance in a pulpit and a good voice. He 
has had calls trom city churches but he 
Is Content to minister to the 600 fam- 
ilies that make up the congregation ot 


First United Church, Truro. 
RABBI ABRAHAM FEINBERG _ be- 
lies the impressions most people 


have of a Jewish Rabbi. He is a lib- 
eral modernist, young at 50, impul- 
sive and an idealist. He takes a keen 
interest in current affairs and 
events of the day in his sermons. He 
is a sincere showman. Always a cru- 


uses 


sader for minorities he has done a lot 
to promote brotherhood. He speaks 
suvs What he thinks. 

GERALD CRAGG 18 not a 
He has the qual- 
His sermons 
tect study and planning. Born in Ja 
Victoria and 


treely. 

REV 
powerful preacher 
ity of wearing well re- 


pan and educated at 
Emmanuel Colleges, he was one time 
New Outlook a United 


He was also a protes- 


editor of the 
Church paper 
sor at Union College, Montreal 

Now that you have SATURDAY 
NicHt’s poll of the great 
preachers, perhaps you would like to 


seven 


make a list for vourselt 


In each issue— 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


% 28 Departments 
% Editorials 

% Byline Writers 
% News Round-up 


FINAI 


INSTRUCTIONS for Wing Cmdr. David Williams (rt) before 





IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


8 John McLaren, tormerly of Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, will star with 
Mary Martin in “South Pacific” at 


Lane Theatre in London in 


Since 


Drury 


Novembe! his discharge from 
the services he has been in Britain 


doing theatrical and film work 


@ At Wichita Air Force Base, Kansas, 
Wing Cmdr. David John Williams ot 
Vancouver soloed this month in a T- 
33 jet trainer. He is with the USAF on 
an exchange basis. Before being at- 
tached to the 306th Bomb Wing at 
Tampa, Fla., he was chiet test pilot 
for the RCAF’s Winter Experimental 
Station at Churchill, Man. In the pic 
ture above he is shown getting final 
instructions from Capt. “Forrest H. 
Fegan of the USAF before the flight 


@ Jacques Barriere, 27-year-old Mont- 
real civil engineer, has won a scholar- 
ship for a year’s post-graduate study 
at Yale University’s Bureau of High 
way Traffic. The award, announced 


by the Canadian Good Roads Asso- 


ciation, is the first of its kind to be 
set up in Canada. 





—CP 


“PL. VALLIERE: Cymbals, pies. 


@ L Cpl. Albert 


brooke, Que., is becoming k 


the best cook in the Korean wa 


>< 


He officially cooks for the he 
dian) Provost Detachment 
fame, especially as a pie m 
spread and he now serves al 


He calls the hungry by clang 


Valliere 0} 


Sher- 


Wh as 





g Cf 


nese cymbals of the kind used by 


Communists to rattle UN forces 


attacking 


@ Lt.-Col. H. A. Phillips, OBE, 4! 


of Victoria, is leaving his A 
ministrative job in’ Halifax 
mand the adminis- 
trative unit of Can 
ada’s 27th Brigade 
which is expected 
to go to Europe 
this fall. An out- 
standing horseman, 
Col. Phillips was 
for several years a 
member of the Ca- 
nadian Army team 
which took part in 
international horse 
World War Il he served ove 
a senior staff officer with 
Canadian Division. 


shows 


@ From London comes w 


\ 1 
W ad 


con 





LT.-COL. PHILLIPS 
During 


as ds 


Alan and Blanche Lund are stopping 


They're the Toron 
that made such a hit 
Navy" and then 
1S8-months’ run in London’s \ 
in the revue, “Piccadilly H 
Then they came back home 
15 months of hotel shows. \ 
Share top billing with Tomm 


the show. 
team 


the went « 


and Pat Kirkwood in “Fang 
for enthusiastic encores. In ‘ 
with “Meet the Navy” Blan 


But six years 
Was dancing again 


tracted polo 


@ North Vancouver swimm 
and Gerry McNamee betwe 
won the seven senior free-st\ 
in the Canadian Swimming 
ing Championships held in Va 
Kay, 20, won the women’s I! 
and 400-yard races. Gerry, 
the 1,500-vard_ free-style 1 
seconds, 15.5 seconds off th 


set by Bob Pirie of Toronto 


7 


dance 
‘Meet 


to an 


kay 
them 
events 
1 Div- 
ouvel 
- 200- 
won 
8.31.9 


rd 
ecord 





ie 
e 
e 
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~BOOKS 
FOR THE WATCHERS 


RIO BIRDS—by L. L. 
,—$4.50. 


Snyder—Clarke, 


( [HE 351 species of birds which 
been recorded in Ontario not 

s peculiar to the Province. Mr. 

S) Jder’s very readable book is, there- 
of more than Province-wide in- 

But it is of particular interest 
ever-increasing number of “bird 
-hers” throughout Ontario since 
‘mplements 
tandard field 

s on the one 

d and the 

\ technical 

ure on the 





Curator of ‘&% 
O;nithology at the ty 
R | Ontario / 
Museum, Mr. EASTERN PHOEBI 
S r has made 


ong study of his subject. In non- 
cal language his book tells what 
ire, how they are distributed, 
hey migrate and how they are 
ed. The part of the 
however, is given to the descrip- 
t the birds most commonly sound 
and in these graceful but 
essays there Is a Wealth of bird 
of habits and habitats, and of 


greater 


(ontario, 


ngs, 
One of the most useful features of 
wok is a Spring calendar of 

ec. first-arrival dates of 50 com- 
This table is based on 
observations Over periods of up to 25 
at IL points throughout the 

ice and indicates not only when 


migrants. 


ly might be expected to arrive but 
liming of their passage through 
O o to their final nesting ground. 
1. M. Shortt, noted ornithologist 
illustrated Ontario 
Birds with 146 line drawings which 


the detail of feet, heads and bills 


irtist, has 


different orders in addition to 


d ngs of particular species in flight 
rest. The end papers show the 
ts and observation points re- 


to by Mr. Snyder in his text. 
WAH. 


PEOPLE OF CHINA 


Ww, NUN AND COURTESAN 
Longmans, Green—$3.75 


by Lin 
LIN YUTANG'’S latest work consists 
ee novelettes which introduce 
videly ditferent and interesting 
of old, traditional and new 
Iwo of the 
and the third 
d tale trom an old legend by 
tted author himself. As Lin Yu- 
vrites of his main characters, 

\l of three women, 
id courtesan, had to make the 
their lives without Confucius. 

idow totally ignored Confucius, 

in was beyond him, and the 
san tried at least to dety him.” 


reader. 
are translations 


these widow, 


dow Chuan” is a gusty story of 
decade 
boisterous matriarch, 
ed her rule by virtue of a biting 
and forceful personality. The 
of air force Captain Wu, a 


life set about a 


idow, a 


ago. 


d veteran of the Japanese Wat 
ability to eat and sleep was pro- 


digious, made many laughable com- 
plications which the widow skilfully 
turned to personal advantage. 

“A Nun of Taishan” takes the 
reader back to the turn of the century 
and an ancient Chinese temple. It is 
a subtle, philosophical tale, a gem in 
a setting which only a Lin Yutang 
could create, and unfolds a young 
nun’s Struggle to retain her ideals 
against a background of official lust 
and deception. 

“Miss Tu” is Lin’s adaptation of an 
old legend recorded about 1595 and is 
a poignant story of passionate love 
unworthily placed. Betraval leads to 
an inevitable and tragic close. Its del- 
icacy of treatment and understanding 
of the heart will assure “Miss Tu” a 
permanent place in contemporary lit- 
erature. Indeed, to all Lin 
Yutang “Widow, Nun and Courtesan” 
is a must: to those vet to read him, 
here is an admirable introduction. 


F.D.McD. 


lovers of 


SHIPS AND SAILORS 


NINE VANGUARDS — by Lieutenant-Com 
mander P. K. Kemp, RN—Ryerson—$4.50 
“LT NAME YOU Vanguard, and may 


God go with you always,” said Prin- 
cess Elizabeth on that bleak Novembei 
dav in 1944 as she shattered a bottle 
of Commonwealth wine against the 
bows ot mightiest fighting 
Vanguard, repeated 


Britain’s 


Vanguard, 


ship. 
the echoes, back through the dim mist 
ot time to the first Vanguard, Jaunchec 
in L586, which 
Armada 

This is a book of the exploits of the 
nine ships which have borne that name 
in the Royal Navy. A very fine piece 


of work it is too and in these pages are 


fought against the 


Spanish 


many fascinating glimpses of the sea 
history of Britain in the making and 
the figures of the times. even of Mr 
Pepys on the road to Portsmouth. 

To Canadians, the “Glorious Enter- 
prise” of Pitt, the section of the con- 
quest of Canada is of particular in- 
terest for its wealth of information on 
the capture of I ouisburg and Quebhec. 
The truly remarkable part taken by 
Vice Admiral Charles Saunders, the 
British naval commander whose name 
better known to 
every Canadian ts well-described 
Writing of him in his book “The Seven 
Years” War.” Sir Julian Corbett had 
this to say: “His hand throughout was 


and, dazzling as 


is worthy of being 


the surer of the two: 





Drawings by T. M. Shortt 


CANADA GOOSE 





Rca 
ota aos 


ARTIST SHORTT AND AUTHOR SNYDER 





was the final stroke by which Wolfe 
snatched victory trom failure, the 
steadier flame of Saunders’ exploit ts 
worthy to burn beside it without loss 
of radiance for all time.” 

While the fourth y 
Fort Royal in Martinique late in 1763 
a Creole woman gave birth to a child 
named Josephine. This was “La belle 
Creole” who later, as the widow of a 
French became the mistress 
first of Director Barras in the turbulent 
days of the French Revolution and 
black-haired Captain of 
who made amends by marry- 
ing her and giving her his name. Bona- 


parte. 


Vaneuard lav at 


scholar 


later of a 


artillery 


An English child. Amy Lyon was 
born in that same vear of 1763. On 





OXFORD 


PRESS 


PLAY is. concerned ‘with 


UNIVERSITY 


CHRISTOPHER FRY’S LATEST 
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reaching womanhood she changed her 
name to Emma Hart and was. for 
some years a courtesan. Her para- 
mour, Charles Grenville, sold her to 
the British Ambassador at Naples for 
£7,000. He too made amends by 
marrying her and giving her his name 
of Hamilton. The friend and confidant 
and Princesses she often 
walked the quarterdeck of a fifth Van- 
guard and was the inspiration of a 
Captain whom the world came to 
know as Horatio, Lord Nelson. 

W.S 


SAINTS AND SINNERS 


THE WITNESS OF CANON WELCOME by 
Ernest Raymond — British Book Service — 
$3.00 

LIKE most of Mr. Raymond’s many 

and highly professional 


of Queens 


novels, this 


one sounds as if it ought to have a 
moral and yet one cannot tell what it 


is. Perhaps it is that one cannot live 
fully without running some risks. 
The ambitious rector of a North 


London falls under the in- 
tluence of a rather saintly 


parish 
curate with 
a passion 


population 


or redeeming the criminal 
The rector is thus induced 
to take a burglar under his wing, and 
in due course finds himself concealing 
from the police the burglar’s daughter, 
who has rather unintentionally but 
quite effectively killed the young ruf- 
tian who was “responsible tor her con- 
dition”. He gets away with it and be- 
comes a bishop; had he not got away 
with it he might have got three vears 
and the girl might have been hanged 

[he among the 
admirably done. but | am not so sure 


seenes 





clergy are 


of Mr. Raymond's touch among the 
burglars. Three hours of very enter 
taining reading B.S 








a 





soldiers imprisoned in a church in enemy territory Called A Sle 


Prisoners. it 


four battle 


deals with the events 


weary men 


Sometimes I think if it wasn't 
i 


I should be very 


One soldier 


viven to talking 


one night in tl ninds Of the 


remarks 


for the words, Corporal 


There's things 


To be said which would surprise us if we ever said them 
I 


The things to be said are indeed surprising, 


most of them while presenting the tortured dream of wach 


church. Hts dream reveals 


his friends, the war, and his owa 


ind Christopher Fry says 


1 + TY te, ' + ‘ “4 
to each soldier his true emotions towards 


contribution I wish I knew where 


I was,’ says one character, and another replies 


I can only give you a rough idea myselt 
In a sort of a universe and a bit of a fix 
It's what they call flesh we're in 
And an old dance it 1s 
Mr. Fry's thoughts on where mana is should € sé 
alert to good poetry. Other plays by Christopher Fry 
Venus Observed S$] 
The Lady's Not For Burning $1.75 
A Phoenix Too Frequent $1.35 
Thor, with Angels Ss 5 
The Firstborn $1.35 
A Sleep Py ($1.50) ts available, along with oth 
any bookseller s 
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BUSINESS FRONT 


Can We Have More Trade With France? 


Most Progress Will Probably Be Made in Less Essential Trade Goods 


Since Neither Canadians Nor French Will Push Short. Supply tims 
by Michael Barkwey 


p 
PROPOSALS tor a Franco-Cana manufacturers” level is there any- lv signed with both Argentina and 
dian Trade Board on the same lines thing like the same concentration on Brazil. They stipulate the actual quan- 
s the very successful Dollar-Sterling dollar exports. tities of goods to be supplied by each 
Trade Board are now. before the From the Government’s point otf side. And the French make no bones 
French Manutacturers’ Association View—as one wuthority told me about admitting that they use thei 
They were brought back from = Ot France has no particular desire tor precious commodities such as_ stee', 
wa in June by the French officials Canadian dollars. She wants certain which everyone wants, as bargaining 
vho attended the Franco-Canadian scarce materials which Canada_pro- levers to sell other exports which they 

de Committee. and referred to the duces. Unless she can get them, Ca- want to sell. “We'll sell vou so much 
nanufucturers association nadian dollars are no use to her. She steel, if vou'll also) take so much 

It seems probable that the French wants paper and wood products, base champagne.” 
manufacturers Will eventually approve 

e idea and try to realize it. If they Peewee Ree FOR e OURO CORO R RUE EEO E ROCCE EERE E EEE eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeEEeUS 
10 the next gutestion would he to 
ee Se 
thing like the one which, under the 

srcb sen \f hi. oe 
0 o 2 , - se ee coe Purchases by France and the ‘Franc Area’ from Canada: 
eis a 1947: $ 91 million 

such a successtul boost to the Britis 


1948: $100 million 
1949: $ 40 million 
1950: $ 24 million 


export drive. It is already being said 
that Duncan’s own close connections 
with France. and with his company’s 
Purchases by Canada from France and the ‘Franc Area’ 

1947: $ 9 million 

1948: $13 million 

1949: $14 million 

1950; $16 million 


French plant. would again make him 


the ideal man to head such an organ 


ion. The British industrialists who 
conducted the UK Dollar Exports Fanado Wide 
Bourd have promised to. give” the IDEAL MAN to head a Franco-Cana 
French help and advice dian trade board may be J. 8. Dunca 
\bove are round figures in millions. Climbing purchases trom 1946 io 


1948 reflect a Canadian loan to France during that period Abrupt drop 
from $100 million in 1948 to $40 million in 1949 in purchases from Can 


Attractive Idea : 
the spot efforts of United States brok 


Phe idea ts attractive in view of the ers. U.S. brokers with headquarters 


proved success of the UK-Canadian 
Boards. From the Canadian point of 


ada indicates that the loan was used up. The “Frane Area” corresponds io 
em =e sh cage ale Se) 3 sia Ponce in Paris are in constant touch with 


ritain ai rling are nelude ench colonie hig renci 
Britain and its sterling area, and includes French colonies such as Frenea French mills. When steel becomes 


Guiana and Mozambique. 


v-expanded markets in France. ot available they can get a clearance 
Where in Europe. would be most Cece eee e arene nese ee Eeee eH EES Se EeReeeeEeESSSSERSSSSESESESSOSEEaSESSEESESEESEES from their New York principals in | 
come: and the capacity of these matter of hours and sign a tirm orde! 
eS is oot Britain—to buy metals, and suchlike. She does not. Canada, of course, will not make Moreover they are not Often loo uss) 
is. depends on their ability like Britain, have to import food an agreement of this kind. Ottawa about price. 
sell to ous. But it is no good pre France, moreover, needs sterling al- has, in fact, helped the French to buy, : 
t the situation in France most us badly as she needs dollars: tor example, copper which they bad!y At Disadvantage 
parallels that which existed in Britain and most of her toreign trade is al- needed; and the French Government Canadian firms, trving to make 
British dollar export: drive ready tled up in bilateral deals. For has agreed to grant export permits for their purchases by correspond e oO 
s launched. Neither at the Govern example, agreements covering many any steel which Canadian firms can by a very occasional visit to ! Ice 
nt lev or certainly at the millions of dollars a vear were recent arrange to buy in France. But it is up are Obviously behind the ticke 
to private firms on both sides to de The French have been ul to 
velop trade with any help that a gen open an export office in Mont 
eral Government blessing can give they are ever persuaded to do s, Il 
French manufacturers, it must be would be a sign of remarkable veter 
admitted, show in general little deter- mination to promote trade with Can- 
mination o1 enthusiasm about crack- ada, because steel of all Gu = 
ing the Canadian market. Their pro quires no pushing on today’s n . 
fit levels are high: they are not look From the Canadian point o! view 
© every encouragement for Frat Ca- 
ing tor markets. In many cases their . | 
nadian trade is to be welcome The 
prices are out of line as, for in- very minor volume of presi ex- 
Stance, On most textiles. Ihe drive changes leaves many possibilit un 
towards a concerted export eftort, developed. But the things whicl: these | 
ia as the British made, has sti!l to two countries most urgently want | 
€ developed. from each other are nearly all ings & 
In one of the most important lines, in very short supply. It would un- sf : 
however, it looks as though Canada realistic to expect Canadians be t 
cannot expect much of a push from pushing sales of newsprint oF Dasc | 
the selling end. This is in steel. Only metals in) France, or to exps the fa ; 
limited amounts of French steel be- French to be pushing sales of s) el in - | 
come available for export outside con- Canada. It is probably in th: less | 
tractual arrangements. The demand “essential” trades that greater pi 2ress f 
for it is very great—and very of- ought to be made. And this “ de- 
ten the price is very high. Canadian pend on the amount of effort » ivale 
Vancouver Provin purchasers certainly want this. steel; firms are ready to put into a F nce 
FOREST PRODUCTS are among the things France would like to vet from Can- but most of their efforts to buy it are Canadian trade drive. It rema.'s © 7 
ida. Here pulp is being rolled like paper at the Columbia Cellulose’ Plant. lamentably inadequate beside the on- be seen how great this may be [ 
t 
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Signposts in the Labor Field 


SIGs POSTS, set out by the Depart- 
{ Labor’s The Labor Gazette, 


me 

mi he course the Canadian econ- 
on s followed so far this year and 
ink its direction for the imme- 
di ture. By June, anticipatory ac- 
tlo idividual and company “stock- 
pi had slowed down, but, at 
the ne rate, a different demand was 
bt vy up. This was reflected in an 
inc ng demand for labor in the 
bas industries and the secondary 
ma icturing groups associated with 
the 

& hough the demand for agricul- 
tul orkers is about the same as last 
vear they have been harder to get 
this \car. With quite a choice of al- 
ter! e employment opportunities 
ope farm workers are inclined to 
shop around. As a result, last vear’s 
average monthly wage ($85 with 
ho climbed $10 this year. 

B® Ip logging, workers were in short 


too, this Spring. but this was 


sup 
ma attributable to an increase in 
den { tor them. Expansion was lim- 
ited by the pull of alternative jobs, 
but vertheless the number of men 
at work in the woods was estimated 
at per cent above last year’s level. 
a | mines are suffering from a 
sc ( of men experienced in under- 
ground work, but falling employment 
in ! and coal mining has made 
possible an increase in employment in 
ol d base metal projects. In the 
ve ite. employment was 12 per 
cent higher in mining this spring than 

\ t the same time last vear. 
a | manufacturing, lay-offs and 
short time work have become com- 
mor the automobile, electrical ap- 
p and textile industries. Falling 
sales. material shortages and_= credit 
curb re largely responsible. But in 
to industry, expansion during 
made this summer's lay-offs 
Dy more sensational than. they 
were. Between April 1, 1950 
pril 1, 1951, there was an in- 
c of 12,000 in the number of 
Wi s employed in the industry, in- 
c both assembly and parts 
& ‘ changing pattern is’ particu- 


ie si bi “| 


larly apparent in the construction in- 
dustry. A drop in residential and some 
types of commercial building has been 
more than offset by programs in the 
engineering, development 
and defence construction fields. Con- 
tracts awarded during the first six 
months of the year were double the 
value of those awarded for the same 
period last year, but higher costs are 
responsible for a large part of this. 


resources 


THE LABOR PICTURE generally is 
one of tightening supply. This has de- 
veloped in spite of much greater addi- 
tions to the labor force through im- 
migration and a relatively small in- 
crease in the demand for workers by 
industries engaged directly in defence 
work. 

By April. employment in these in- 
dustries (aircraft, shipbuilding and 
chemical) had increased from 68,000 
to 80,000 during the previous 12 
months. This is the field to watch as 
defence spending gets into high gear. 
With demand pushing hard on sup- 
ply in the labor market already, the 
weight of increasing direct defence in- 
dustry demands for labor ts likely to 
make further shaking down neces- 
Sary. 


FOLLOW-UP 


CANADIAN © newsprint — producers 
who were caught in a storm of protest 
from U.S. consumers when they boost- 
ed newsprint prices $10 a ton recently 
might well wonder what all the shout- 
ing had been about. Price Stabilizer 
Michael V. DiSalle protested vigor- 
ously when the Canadian prices went 
a recent rise of exactly the 
USS. newsprint 
prices caused scarcely a flurry. 

The Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
of San Francisco led off in the price 
increases, which came under a general 
manufacturers’ price regulation that 


up, but 
same magnitude in 


permits increases pegged to certain 
Tie 
company gave a month’s notice of the 
OPS, more than the 15 
days required. 
Meanwhile, the 
problem was still considered important 


rises in material and labor costs. 
rise to the 


newsprint pt ice 





B\.t) METALS are in short supply in France (see Business Front). Canada, in 
would like to get French steel. Here aluminum ingots are loaded in Quebec. 


enough by the House of Representa- 
tives’ sub-committee on newsprint to 
announce a possible visit to Canada 
to study problems related to news- 
print production. Prospects of an even 
tighter supply might make the visit 
necessary, said Representative Lind- 
ley Beckworth, the committee’s chair- 
man. 

R. M. Fowler, President of the 
Newsprint Association of Canada, on 
hearing of the projected visit, said the 
committee would be very welcome. 
Such a visit, and the resultant coopera- 
tion it might bring between the two 
countries on this special problem is 
something he has been advocating for 
a long time. is 


WEATHER BEACON 


CANADA'S first: weather-forecasting 
beacon went into operation last week 
atop the Canada Life Assurance Co.'s 
big building on University Ave., To- 
ronto. A green light will tell the pub- 
lic that the weather is to be clear the 
next day; a steady amber light will 
mean it will be cloudy, an on-and-off 
amber light will forecast rain, and an 
on-and-off white light snow. Smaller 
bulbs below the main beacon will 
light upward to indicate rising tem- 
perature, downward for declining 
temperature, and hold steady for no 


What to Do 


THE COMMONWEALTH Finance 
Ministers are due to meet again in 
September. It is certain that some ot 
them will express dissatisfaction with 
the working of the sterling area. It 
is to be hoped that they will depart 
satisfied; but it is not immediately 
clear what the UK Government I 
do to meet their objections. 

The sterling area has been greatly 
Strained by recurring dollar 
since the war, but it is not faced with 
a dollar crisis now, even though the 
dollar account is by no 
strong as it was earlier in the vear. 
It is a sterling problem which ‘con- 
fronts the UK at present. 

It is believed that the balances 
held in London on external account, 
mostly on account of the other ster- 
ling countries, have been increasing 
this vear at a rate of more than 
£500 million a vear. If the estimate 
i and if the increase con- 
this rate, the sterling bal- 
ances will reach and exceed by the 
end of this year the awe-inspiring 
total of £4,000 million. What if the 
holders ot noting the 
deterioration of Britain’s export capa- 
city as a result of rearmament, 
confidence in their sterling and decide 
to use so much of it as is “free?” And 
the proportion of “free” to “blocked” 
sterling has been increasing steadily. 

Claims on British exports running 
into thousands of millions of pounds 
would, of course, be overwhelming: 
for the scheduled total of the UK’s 
exports this year (and it may not be 
attained) is no more than £2,750 
million. The risk is not, however, 
nearly so serious. Large sterling bal- 
ances have in any case to be held in 


can 


Crises 


means as 


is correct, 


tinues at 


these claims, 


lose 
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—cp 
Telecommuni- 


NEW PRESIDENT of 


cations Corp. is Douglas F. Bowie. 


change. The beacon will operate from 
days a week 
supplies 


sunset to 2 a.m. seven 
The meteorological 
the forecasts, including revisions when 
such are made. Several such public 
weather beacons are now in operation 
in the U.S., and have become 
spicuous landmarks 


service 


con- 


About Sterling? 


London as _ basic reserves: 
other sterling funds are earmarked 
for long-term development 
and are not available for current use 

The fact remains that the 
on British exports are increasing 
while British exports themselves are 
tending to diminish. The sterling svs- 
tem can remain intact 
forbearance of its members. Yet every 


country in the sterling area ts sutter- 


currency 
projects 


claims 


only by the 


ing, in greater or less degree. trom 
inflation, and while thev sell more 
than they buy, these countries are 


igeravating their inflation 


A Temptation 


Something must obviously be done 
about these sterling balances. If the 
Sterling countries 
needed British goods and cannot get 

they will be 
tempted to leave the sterling area 
using all the dollars they earn instead 
of handing them over to Britain. The 
countries succumbing to 


could in 


cannot get the 


enough dollars either 


number otf 
the temptation 
cumstances be enough to 


unimportance what is at present the 


those cir- 


reduce to 


largest area of free multilateral trad- 
ing in the world. 

The relaxation of dollar-spending 
that has already been 
not be underrated. But sterling bal- 
ances are still 
sible to solve the 
releasing dollars, for the UK’s overall 


allowed should 
growing. It is impos- 
problem only by 
payments are in deficit, and on that 
policy the dollars would = simply 
trickle exhaustion. Finally, 
it seems, the problem can be solved 
only by increasing exports or by 
turning the terms of trade in the 
UK’s tavor by revaluing sterling. 


away to 





ane 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corpo ‘ation Securities 
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BUSINESS ANGL 


A "GOOD" COMPANY 


Poll Test of What Public Wants 
Overlooked an Important Poin; 


by P. M. Richards 


WHAT MAKES a company or busi- 
ness “good” in the eyes of the general 
public? The Gallup) Poll recently 
sought the answer to this question by 
asking a cross-section of voting-age 
Canadians to say which of eleven list- 
ed factors was the most important 
the provision of year-round employ- 
ment, the payment of high wages, 
freedom from labor troubles, produc- 
tion of the best products of their 
kind, provision of a pension plan and 
hospitalization, constant improvement 
of the product, a reputation tor being 
a good place to work, etc 

The winning factor was “Provides 
all-year-round employment” con- 
tinuity of employment, or job security. 
This got 20 per cent of the total vote, 
29 per cent of the labor union vote. 
Next was payment of high wages, with 
IS per cent of the total vote, 19 per 
cent of the labor union vote. 

Announcing the result, the Gallup 
Poll remarked that “The findings of 
this study are in line with the interest- 
ing fact shown by opinion. studies 
among industrial workers, that high 
Wages are not the open sesame to sat- 
isfied workers, and that security is a 
more effective touchstone.” 

But the Gallup) Poll should have 
included in the list a point in some 
such terms as these: “Provides the 
public with a superior product at a 
relatively low price.” For if a company 
can do this, it is bound to be a win- 
ner. The demand tor its product will 
be such as to provide large and steady 
employment at good Wages. 

A fundamental point overlooked i 
framing the eleven listed factors ts 
that the real emplovers of labor are 
the ultimate consumers of its prod- 
ucts. If labor demands an uneconomi- 
cally high price for its services, or if a 
company puts an uneconomically high 
price on the product, the long-term 
result will be lessened consumption. 

The consumer ts the real boss, even 
though he has no direct voice in man- 
agement-labor disputes. And a “good” 
company can only be one which serves 
the public well 


BELT-TIGHTENING 


\ GROUP of automotive writers trom 
the United Kingdom on a briet tour 
of Canada found Canadian salesrooms 
and back lots jammed with unsold 
British cars, though cars are almost 
unobtainable in Britain. itself. where 

per cent of the output is held for 
export. Also car prices are higher in 
Britain than here; with the 66 2/3 per 
cent purchase tax, a new Austin A-40 
costs $1,962 in England, about $200 
more than in Canada. Such prices 
keep cars out of reach of the British 
workingman. the UK journalists said. 
But they added that “Britons do not 
resent the restrictions the way vou 
might think, because they realize the 


motor industry is a vital par: of ¢} 
economic set-up. 

This statement reflects a deep-sest. 
ed difference in the respect atti- 
tudes of Britons and North Ame. 
icans towards their governmesits’ cur- 


rent economic policies. Apart trom , 
characteristic tendency to he less 
ready to complain about trifles than 
we are, Britons in general appreciate 
basic fact that most of us have nor 
vet accepted, that the kind of pre- 
paredness effort in which they and we 
are engaged is bound to invo some 
lowering of the national standard of 
liying. 
The reason, of course, is 

impossible to divert any considerab 
part of the national product eff 


to non-socially-usetul product 
at the same time enjoy a 
standard of living as would h eXist 
ed otherwise—unless, that tot 
production is increased by the amount 
required for the preparedness effor 
And that is not possible when 
economy was just about fully empl 
ed before the new effort beg mak 
ing diversions of materials 
tories inevitable. 

In the interests of nation: 
we shall almost certainly h 
more belt-tightening than we 
and we ought to adjust our think 
to that fact. 


WITHHOLD PROJECTS? 


WOULDN'T IT be much more sen- 


sible to hold back public construct 
projects until the ecorromy needed th 
employment) and = new — purchasing 
power they would create. rat h 
start them when evervthing’s alread\ 
booming and costs and price aking 


new highs every day? 

Ot course it would—trom angle 
of economic. stabilitv. Obvious!s 
would make for. stability to reduce 
public spending when we al J 
too much of it, and to u iSe 
when the economy seemed to going 
into a tailspin. Governments along 
with the general idea, but | diff 
culty in putting it into practic 

For one thing, who can unt 
later on, just when the econo: eg! 
to head downwards? It might n oul 
that the withholding of pre s 
brought on a slump that wo tne 
wise have been averted. An e big- 
gest difficulty is that a boon ids 1 
create areal need for the inned 
new capacity. 

A first-class example is the Lat 
rence seaway and power deve 
Here is an undertaking so b 
could do much to prevent slump 
turning into a depression. But se can 
not afford to wait: we need t 


as quickly as it can be proc ed. In 
tact Ontario’s need for more wer © 
such that a second tunnel fo: hyd 
power development about a m above 














nadian side of Niagara Falls, 


the $ 2 
origin lly planned for 1954, may be 
star vithin the next three months. 


The t tunnel, now under construc- 
produce 700,000 horsepow- 
‘| the second tunnel, which will 
, the first one, will produce an 





© ditional 400,000. 

O io Hvdro Chairman Robert 
Sau . savs the additional power 
fron second tunnel will be needed 
© jone oetore the St. Lawrence power 
mm de\ ment can come into produc- 
® tion. Hie added: “We have to have the 
? Sr. | awrence development and _ it 
shot ot be thought that a second 
yroject is in any way a sub- 
or this vital power source.” 
ier reason for not reserving 
jects for a business depression 
depression may not eventuate 
s. We've had a more or less 
1us boom for the last ten or 
> eleven \ears. Should the building of 
2 new wavs, greatly needed now, be 
7 held ndefinitely with the aim of 
usin em as an economic balancer? 
It is reasonable suggestion. Yet 
the alternative seems to be to 
© conti what we do now: by our 
© spend methods to intensify both 

i booms und depressions. 
: BIG-VALUE DOLLARS 
PIN THE United States, banks have 
é experienced a demand for silver dol- 
: irs coined in 1933. The reason: men- 
qT widely-circulated Govern- 
Bment pamphlet of the fact that the 
1933 dollar had twice as much pur- 
ower as those now. tssued. 


TRADE REVOLUTION 


IN THE LAST few years the direction 


of Canadian exports has been altered 
Inan er that can only be described 
iy tionary, says the Bank of 
Nova S in a more than ordinarily 


inte ssue of its monthly review. 
sinc the long-established pat- 
terr vhich nearly two-thirds of 
Canad exports went overseas and 
t ng third to the United 
Stat deen reversed. Today al- 
Mos thirds are going to the CESS. 
and | Britain, which not many 
ears iked equally with the U.S. 
BS ( largest Customer, Is now 
tal nt 15 per cent. 

| ge extent, the influences 
be drastic change in the direc- 
ti da’s exports are of a last- 
any says the bank. Un- 


oub © Most important reason 
raordinary expansion in 
tles to the U.S. is the 
the latter’s economy and 


AHA 


depletion of some of its 


rees. With an economy 


fe | some 75 per cent more 

: the war, the United States 
Paes fo necessary to look increas- 
' 4 c \ its own borders for sup- 
_° imber of basic commodi- 
' Cy no 


i ig wood products, base 
ae more recently even iron 
ult has been a greater de- 
nearby Canadian re- 


nore, the increase in Can- 
_ dence on the U.S. market 
a | of a strong push in its 
Well as of a powerful pull. 


Bou; . . 
Ure 1 a growing interest in 
pment. 
f W 


¢ 





INSTEAD OF BUSTING, BIGGER MARKETS IN U.S. 


Canada’s exports to Britain have been 
narrowed down to a limited list of 
more or less essential items. In 1950 
three items—wheat, flour and alumi- 
num—accounted for well over half of 
them whereas in 1937-39 these items 
represented less than one-quarter. The 
total quantity of exports to the rest 
of the Commonwealth and Empire in 
1950 was no more than half what it 
was in 1947 and a little lower than 
before the Sales to most coun- 
tries in Western Europe, too, have 
been sharply restricted, although there 
have been increases in the two hard 
countries, Belgium — and 
Switzerland. From a Canadian point 
of view, the most disturbing develop- 
and in 


War. 


currency 


ment has been the restriction 





| MEN WHO 
TOMORROW PRACTICE 


| MODERATION 


oom 





some cases the total loss, of establish- 
ed markets for a wide variety of man- 
ufactured products ranging from 
automobiles to brushes. 


BETTER BALANCE 


THOUGH the major readjustment in 
Canada’s trading position has been on 
the export side, there have been some 
changes in the sources of imports that 
have made for a better balance in trade 
relationships, the Benk of Nova Scotia 
review says. In the period from 1947 
to 1950 the physical quantity of im- 
ports from Britain rose by some 75 
per cent to a level about one-third 
greater than pre-war. Western Europe 
has made much less progress in ex- 





TOD 
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panding its sales to Canada, but cer- 
tain other countries such as Venezuela, 
Arabia and the Netherlands Antilles 
(oil), Mexico (cotton and other 
fibres), and Brazil (coffee) have much 
increased their shipments to Canada. 

However, despite those increases. 


Canadian imports from the United 


States have remained very high. In 
these times. Canada’s normal pro- 
pensity to import from the U.S. has 


been increased by requirements for 
the huge program of capital expan- 
sion going forward in this country. 
The effect of the recent sharp rise in 
imports has been to produce a marked 
increase in Canada’s deficit on current 
account with the United States. In the 
first half of 1951, at around $350 
millions, the merchandise deficit was 
four times as great as in the corre- 
sponding period of last And 
when other current transactions are 
taken into account, the current deficit 
for the half-vear was of the order of 
$450 or $500 million, more than for 
the tull vear 1950. 

A deficit of this size is not a devel- 
opment which can be disregarded, the 
bank says. Nor can the loss of over- 
seas markets be accepted with equa- 
nimity. The fact is that this country 
has the capacity and physical facilities 
to make a good many products which 
are not readily salable in the United 
States and which require 
markets. For this reason, as 
for the obvious and urgent need of 
better economic relations among the 
countries of the western world, Can- 
ada has the strongest interest in con- 
tinuing to promote efforts to free trade 
especially between the 


and North America. 


a 


year. 


OVerseas 


Well as 


Sterling area 
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ipse it, are Skills acquired Py 


JUMPING FOR YOUR HEALTH 


(See 


ERRANDS of merey know no limita- 


in Canada. as the RCAF pre- 
medical personnel tor rescue 
parachute. In Edmonton, 


doctors. five nurses and nine as- 


ire undergoing intensive train- 


yng, mn subsisting In moun- 


Im} 
or wooded terrain, in addition 
ir already-acquired — hospital 
vaster knowledge 

course, the third Para-Rescue 
Course since World War II. 


rst to include Women and it 1s 


the tirst tor medical assistants 


her doctor. Wing Commander 
ickson of Vernon, BC. graduat 
ist Vear’s course 


trom. the 





Medic | £ 
phases of ground rescue work 
scue teams are now voiun 
. sth j vith necial 
OTAL Ges In spel 
ss 
KNOW ede 





ANDING rechnigqu preoccupies th 


a chute to air it, learning how to keep from being dragged, how 


Macdonald. 





MECHANICS parachute 


Ppara-rescue 


Hamilton 





Mines Branch Gets New Coach « 


Product of England’s Soccer Fields 
To Direct Research for Conadg 


by Robert Mahaffy 


THE OLD adage that you can’t mix 
business and pleasure has worked out 
in reverse tor Dr. John Convey who 
takes over as director of the Mines 
Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys this fall. 

The habit of team play acquired on 
the soccer fields of England has car- 
ried him in three years to the top 
post at the department laboratories on 
Booth Street in Ottawa. Now chief of 
the Physical Metallurgy Division, he 
will soon head the whole six divisions 
of the Mines Branch. 

Coming to Canada with his family 
from the grimy little mining village ot 
Craghead, County Durham, in 1929, 
John Convey sailed through the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, took his doctorate 
at University of Toronto, and in 1940 
was lent to the British Admiralty as a 
research physicist. 

He got back into soccer, playing for 
the Navy. Betore coming to Canada, 
Convey at 18 was well on his way to 
a professional soccer career, playing 
for Darlington Football Club. He did 
not quit soccer altogether until 1946. 

Fall and athletic, his grey hai 
brushed straight back from a_ high 
forehead, Convey lived through excit- 
ing adventures in World War II, when 
he worked with a bomb-disposal squad. 

His closest call came when a new- 
fangled enemy mine he was going to 
X-ray blew up at the gates of Ports- 
mouth dockyard, killing eight men, 
only a few minutes before it was due 
on his “operating table”. 

Also Convey worked on an infra- 
red telescope to pick up the exhaust 
gases of German bombers, and was 
one of a team which designed the 
relay system tor the magnetic-acoustic 
mine the Allies planted in the Chan- 
nel for the Normandy landings. 

His job with the Metal Physics Re- 
search labs in Shetfield in 1940 gave 
him his first contact with metallurgy 
His tirst chore was to tind the’ cause 
of failures on 15-inch naval guns. 

He toured Britain, Canada and the 
U.S. extensively during the war study- 
ing steel-production methods for the 
Admiralty and in 1942 won the Sorby 
Prize for original research work in 
metals in Shetfield 

In 1946 he joined the University of 
foronto statft as Associate Professor 
of Physics 

His move to the Mines Branch was 
made in 1948. There he has found 
that physics and physical metallurgy 
today, are not isolated fields. Finding 
a new alloy is governed by the atomic 
dimensions in’ the periodic chart. 
Metallurgy in the past required a huge 
background of experience but now a 
vood grounding in’ fundamental sci- 
ence, chemistry, physics and maths is 
needed 

Convey has sparked research since 
1948 into magnesium alloys, develop 
ment of an alloy tor high temperature 
use in jet engines (Kinsalloy), and 
a new type of cast iron. They were all 
problems in applied physics. So is the 


present work on radioactive ores at 
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TEAM PLAY habit carried Joh 
Convey to top Mines Branch post 
the Booth street labs in Ottawa i 
Right now Dr. Convey is enthusias 
tic about the possibilities of titaniun 
on which the Mines Branch is 






present conducting research. He sums 


up the work of the Mines Branch 


follows: “Its concerned with miner 
and ores and their utilization in ¢ 
ada. We take ores in one door 

finish up with the finished met 
lurgical product at the other end 
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DECISION TIME 


THE TIME for decision o1 
defence build-up has beet 
as early October. That's tl 
Administration has passed 
Congressional leaders. In 
time its anybody's guess 
happen—a slowdown or fu 
up. Defence officials war 
soundings on the internat 
before making up their mi 
Russia’s new peace 
undoubtedly is one of the | 
will have to be assessed 
tion leaders realize that 
emphasis to the peace ta 
is left of the sense of emer 


defence program will eva 
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THE CONTROLLED M 


probably will be extended 


en tks 


of steel, copper and alum In Us § 

tober. CMP already cove ndus ‘aa 
tries except those making su.) el 4 
goods as autos, washing n 1es 28 
television sets. These m a 7 
now have to shop in the o Narn 5 
tor their steel needs. Son nt i 
pansion will have to be ¢ ved 0 CH 


cause fourth-quarter supp I 
tural steel will be limits t ; 


Stee! scrap shortage is the duel . 
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Here’s why a further quarter 

of a billion dollars 

is being invested by 

Aluminum Company of Canada in 


“OP ad NON 
Ua 


Aluminum is being put to so many uses these 
days that Canada’s aluminum industry, 
begun at Shawinigan Falls in 1900, and 
already grown 1 giant size, is embarked on 















another expansion program. 







More dams, powerhouses, smelting facilities in 
Quebec . .. a whole new operation in 

British Columbia .. . these great forward 
strides will further step up Canada’s aluminum 
capacity to a total of more than half a 













million tons a year. 







IN BRITISH ¢ OLUMBIA 
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Severs Today the names ‘Peribonka” and ‘‘Kitimat” head blue- 
prints of work in the planning stage, of work in progress. 


Tomorrow they will take their place beside Shawinigan, 


Pp > 
7 ct as planned Calls for 
Pendi i 
—. in the first Stage of $20¢ 
i the final stage when compl 
mplet 
© $550 million, nae 


Ompleted 1954 
KITI, . ; 
- ane SMELTER On the Peribonka River in Quebec, Alcan is harnessing two 


Ships Arvida as rew milestones in Canada’s growth 
will increase this 5 Shipshaw and Arvida ‘ est Ss t 


First stage to be e as one of the world’s major suppliers of aluminum. 
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RADIO QUIZ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


ANSWERS to the questions appear- 


me 
ing on page ade 


1. (a) James Bay 
(b) Georgia Strait 
(c) The Slave River 
2. (a) Leon Blum 
(b) General Kurt von Schleicher 
(c) Luigi Facta 
3. Idiot’s Delight, 1936 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 1939 
Phere Shall Be No Night, 1943 


4. Bevond the Horizon, 1920 
Anna Christie, 1922 
Strange Interlude, 1928 


S.(a) A narrative poem by H. W. 
Longfellow 
(b) The original title for Am- 
brose Bierce’s “In the Midst 
of Life” 
(c) A name applied to four se- 
ries of Scott’s novels 
6. (a) Lady Macbeth has just been 
told that Duncan is coming 
to spend the night under her 
root. 
(b) Cassius, with the rest of the 
conspirators, is trying to win 
Mare Antony to their cause. 
(c) Juliet is talking to Romeo 
trom her balcony. 
7.(a) CHARLES Francois 
(b) GIOACHINO Antonio 
(c) ENGELBERI 
8. (a) Portrait painter 


(b) School teacher. especially of 
the deat 


(c) Portrait and landscape artst 


Trov in “A Dream 


Women” 


9. (a) Helen ot 

of Fair 

(b) Lady Clara 
the poem ot that name 

“Idvils otf the 


Vere de Vere in 
(c) Guinevere in 


King” 


Henry | 
(b) Edward I. 
Justinian” 


also called ‘the 
English 


C) Harold | 


Il. (a) A painting by Rembrandt 
(b) A poem by Herrick 


c) A tone by Moussorgsky 
() S 
S { field to rest: and 
Io p | ; 
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B t } th sho 
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13. (a) Comte de FRONTENAC 


(b) Sieur de LA SALLI 


(c) Sieur de MAISONNEL VI 


| a) Foch 
(h) de l esseps 
(c) Magellan 
5 i) “Ode to the West Wind”, 
Shelley 
(b) “Atalanta in Calvdon”’, Swin 
burne 
(c) “King Richard TI, Shake- 


speal e 
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SPECIALISTS MEET: Gathered around Hon. Robert Winters, Ministe) 
yources and Development, are specialists from Pakistan and Ceylon attending 


International Summer Seminar on “The Needs and Contributions of Fast 
{/exander’s College, near Ottawa. They came to ¢ 
under the Colombo Plan to discuss development of south and south-eas; 


West.” being held at St. 
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LOOKING UP FROM DOWN UNDER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


While there have been thousands 
from Holland, Italy, Germany and 
other countries, Australians are par- 


ticularly proud of the fact that just 
about half of all New Australians 
are British. 

“The measure of our achievement 


will be understood,” Immigration Min- 
ister H. E. Holt said, “when I say that 
Canada, our strongest competitor, in 
the first seven months of last veat 
was able to get only 8,000 British im- 
migrants, compared to the 43,000 who 
came to Australia in the same period.” 
(There is no exchange problem in 
British people going to Australia.) 

\ former Immigration Minister, 
Arthur Caldwell, expressed the hope 
that 
survive to see their 


“Australians now living should 


country inhabited 
by 20 million people.” 

Ihe New 
work 
trv’s postwar developments as well as 
Pheu 


development — of 


Australians are making 


their force felt in all the coun- 


in older industries. arrival and 
the = simultaneous 
hydro and irrigation projects are the 
basis tor future expansion 

The Snowy 
in New 
struction, will generate almost 3 mil 
kilowatts, handling 
powel needs of New South Wales and 
Victoria which will double in the next 


Mountain hydro scheme 
South Wales, now under con 


lion some of the 


decade, and diverting 4+ million tons 
of coal annually 


to other uses. 
Dams in the Snowy scheme, on the 
Murray, the Murrambidgee, the Too- 
ma and the Snowy River itself. will 


back up a surplus 2-million-acre-feet 

of water for the Murrambidgee Irri- 
gation Area alone. 

The story of irrigation in Australia, 

back ten 
1901, 


Canadians, George and 


Which goes vears before 
hinges on two 
Ben Chatfey 
engineer from 
Brockville, was the first of the brothers 
Australia, after meeting an 


Australian from) Victoria state who 


federation in 
George, an irrigation 
to go to 
had been sent on a world tour to study 


The man was Arthur Dea- 
kin, a tuture Prime Minister. 


Irrigation. 


George Chaffey, 
brother, saw the Murray 
visioned its possibilities as 
growing 


opposition 


area, 


built the first 
scheme near Mildura, New 
Wales. Their second project, 
mark, South Australia, 


a boon. 


ties, 


again 


SIXtv vears after the Chatfe 
saw the arid vallevs of New 
Wales, farmers are harvestit 


sixth post-World War II crop 
lucrative dried fruit industry 
the wines of South Australi: 


are waiting for Snowy Mou 


and late 
Valle 


and despite po 
and engineering difficul- 


Great irri 


bring electric power to remot 


ments, and hoping for a tew 
hands among the next immig: 

As the sun) goes down 
Southern Cross becomes visib 
sky, thes 


fields and 


trudge home trot 


read the newspaps 
Adelaide and Sy dney and Me 
They read ot racing and ¢ 
Waterfront strikes, of 
the coal mines and conseque 
outs in the They po 
meaning of April's election 


Menz 


over the S 


slowd 
elties 


der what the victory of 
eral-Country Party 
will mean to them. 

Since voting is compulso! 
tralia, and since even the Upp 
body. even 


is an elective 


politically-minded citizen fee 
some interest in his governn 
But while world events sw 
them as never before, and 
ful pressures of power pol 
their leaders and 
Australians are making 
SOth birthday 


There's a pageant in evers 


th 
Ul 


against ( 
tions, 
of it on their 
celebration in ever 
Australians are letting [th 
know they're glad their © 
wealth has been a full fledge 
ber of the larger Commonwe 
an eventful half-century. Jus! 
overlooks the 


and a 
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primarily they're Aussies—and 
anybody try to make anythi 
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FOR TOURISTS 


) on 1950 figures, one out of 
inadian car owners will be 


n the United States this year. 
not include those who cross 


ier to stay only a few hours. 


well unless an accident oc- 
then the motorist may find 
n a serious predicament. Fi- 
responsibility laws are in 
many states and there is com- 
insurance in Massachusetts. 
iese laws his car can be seized 
nay be held up until he can 
s ability to pay. for the dam- 
ed by his car and until he has 
all the requirements of the 

accident rate is higher in 
than in Canada and judg- 
anded down in American 
e much bigger than those in 
s. Of course Canadian tour- 
xposed to the same hazards 
citizens and also must face 
image claims. In addition Ca- 
re handicapped by being un- 
vith road conditions and with 
les and regulations. 


Helping Hand 


a Canadian tourist is) in- 
an accident he needs some- 
ok after all the legal techni- 
which inevitably follow. He 


someone to arrange bail if he 


1 custody, to procure a bond 


his car mav be released and to 
proof of his financial respon- 


Insurance companies have 


an organization extending 


the continent and they are 
d to handle such claims. Some 


es furnish their policvholders 
tof their representatives in 
ind the U.S.. When he is in 
ill a policyholder has to do 
{ in touch with the represen- 
irest to him at the time or 
: Wire to the head office of 


npany, and within a few hours 


sentative will be on hand to 
e of all the technicalities in- 
d to help him out of his dif- 


you goona motor trip, make 


—cP 

LDING for Canada’s de- 
be under William Cunning- 
is Director of Shipbuilding 
Dept. of Defence Production. 


certain that you take along your auto- 
mobile insurance policy ‘or some 
other evidence that you are insured. 
A list of the representatives of your 
insurance company will prove valu- 
able in case of mishap. 

Then, before you leave, check your 
insurance protection. Perhaps your 
policy limits are not high enough to 
cover an American claim. Public li- 
ability limits of $50,000-$100,000 and 
property damage of $5,000 should be 
a minimum. See if you have theft- 
loss-of-use cover. You would be seri- 
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ously handicapped if your car should 
be stolen while you are away from 
home. The theft-loss-of-use endorse- 
ment provides that if your car is 
stolen the company will reimburse 
you for the expense incurred to rent 
a substitute automobile or taxicab un- 
til your car is returned to you or the 
claim is settled. A customs duty en- 
dorsement may also save a heavy loss. 
If you are in an accident and your car 
is so badly damaged that you cannot 
bring it back to Canada, you will have 


on the value of the car. The customs 
duty endorsement guarantees that the 
company will pay the amount of duty 
charged if because of loss of or dam- 
age to your car you are unable to re- 
turn it to Canada. It may be wise, 
too, to consider your responsibility 
to your passengers. Most provincial 
laws limit your legal liability for in- 
juries to the passengers in your car 
Some states may have no such restric- 
tion. A passenger hazard endorsement 
covers your legal liability. 


to pay duty to the U.S. Government LE. D 
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d's best 


A Shop-proved High-style Paper 
With the Toughness Pleating Takes! 


Never mind that Rube Goldberg tester! Ten 
thousand printers already have proved, right 
in the shop, that Multifold Enamel survives 
folding, pleating and creasing no ordinary 


coated paper could bear. 


They've learned first-hand that beneath Multi- 
fold's finish, that 
halftones, there's singular durability, that with- 


lustrous flatters superfine 


stands repeated folding and re-folding. 


It's laboratory-designed for just that dual role. 
That's why we call it Multifold. That's why 
we're confident it'll do full justice to your 
lushest letterpressing and endure unfazed the 
cruelest pleating you can give it. 


And that's why we suggest you ask your paper 


supplier for samples and test Multifold’s 


foldability for yourself. 


Provincial Paper Limited 


389 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2—PHONE EMPIRE 3-1986 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2—PHONE MARQUETTE 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG—PHONE 923-888 


Mills at: Mille Roches « 


Thorold * Georgetown + Port Arthur 














WAS GRANDPA 


When I was young. grandpa was so embarrassing 
If anyone questioned his pet brands, he'd take it as a personal insult. 
Once. when an old crony made some slurring remarks about 
trandpa’s favorite brand of pipe tobacco, he refused to speak to the 


OT t VOalisS 


But he was most embarrassing about that car of his. He’d bought 


it back in 1919 and trom that day on, he took full credit for 


Whenever he saw another car of the same make, he'd go 


ner like the fellow was a long-lost brother. He'd button- 


perfect strangers, and practically kiss ‘em! 
Lo a small DOY It Was agony could anyone be corner? 
As | grew older. | began to see that having brand names you could 


Whenever you buy— 


demand the brand you want 
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look for and trust, wasn’t a bad idea at that. 
Maybe it is “corny” to think of familiar brands as old friends... 
But it’s good to know exactly what you're getting. Its reassuring to 
realize that most manufacturers of brand name products spend 


money for research and quality control to make their brands live 
up to their name. 


They know the best way to make money is to make friends! 


Every day thousands of these brands are fiercely competing for 
your friendship... trying to give you more and more value and qualit 
If value. and better products, and better living are “corn,” 


let’s have more of it. 


As you study the ads in these pages, remember... brand names 
are names of friends you can count on! 


Published in the interest of Consumer Protection by 


SATURDAY NIGHT MAGAZINE 


in Cooperation with 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
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